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General O. O. Howard and the 


““Misrepresented Bureau” 


By JOHN and LAWANDA COX 


ae O. O. HOWARD, ORGANIZER AND HEAD OF THE 
Freedmen’s Bureau throughout its bitterly assailed existence, was 
a man of great restraint.’ Yet on occasion his indignation broke 
through his characteristic forbearance, particularly when subordi- 
nates in what he privately termed “this ‘misrepresented bureau’ ” 
were charged with such offenses as playing “false to the govt & 
false to you,” of being “hipocrotes and scamps.” “I emphatically 
declare,” he wrote at a time when the major work of the Bureau 
was nearing completion, “that the several Asst. Commissioners 
... are men of strict integrity and decided ability, men who will 
compare formally with any general and officers of their grade in 
our immense army.” As to those holding the lesser offices, nine 
out of every ten had proved “efficient and true.” Any who were 
dishonest or of bad habits, “drunken, licentious or profane,” had 
been promptly removed as soon as the facts were discovered and 
proved.” 

Coming upon these assertions after weeks of careful scrutiny of 
the papers of General Howard's office, we could not dismiss them 
as ex parte defense, for the records of the Freedmen’s Bureau had 
already convinced us of the integrity and sound judgment of its 
Commissioner.* They had also made evident the manner in which 
local resentment of functions entrusted to the Bureau frequently 


1 The research upon which this article is based was made possible by grants-in- 
aid from the Social Science Research Council and the American Philosophical 
Society, and originated in an inquiry concerning the freedman as a farm laborer. 

2 E. B. Ward to General O. O. Howard, October 2, 1868; Howard to Ward, 
October 7, 1868; Howard to a Gentleman in Virginia, March 27, 1868, in O. O. 
Howard Papers ( Bowdoin College Library ). 

%.The materials examined were voluminous and included the entire file of the 
central office (the Assistant Adjutant General). All records of the Bureau of 
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found expression in bitter accusations against hapless officers, and 
disclosed gross distortion in charges against Bureau officers made 
to the highest and most sympathetic non-Bureau authorities, no- 
tably to President Johnson himself.* Indeed, our work in the 
Bureau records had led us to the conclusion that even the most 
friendly studies of the Bureau have exaggerated its weaknesses 
and minimized its strength.’ This is understandable in view of 
the volume and animus of hostile contemporary criticism. The 
Bureau was in many respects the symbol and substance of mili- 
tary occupation, a hateful or at best an unwelcome power of 
restraint to those under its shadow and to all men who believe in 
liberty. And at the vital core of the Bureau's activities was the 
explosive and still unresolved problem of the nature of race rela- 


Refugees, Freedmen, and Abandoned Lands are deposited in the National Archives. 
An excellent preliminary checklist was prepared in 1946 by Elizabeth Bethel, Sara 
Dunlap Jackson, and Lucille Pendell. 

Unless otherwise indicated, all manuscripts cited in this article are in the 
Records of the Bureau. 

4 For example, General J. G. Foster to Howard, November 21, 1866; General 
Wager Swayne to Major S. C. Greene, September 15, 1866; General P. H. 
Sheridan to Howard, December 27, 1865; E. W. Hickman to President Johnson, 
with endorsements, September 13, 1865; Mrs. C. Forshey to Johnson, referred 
November 17, 1865, with endorsements; A. F. Pratt to A. W. Randall, with 
endorsements, September 9, 1866. 

5 The standard accounts are Paul S. Peirce, The Freedmen’s Bureau: A Chapter 
in the History of Reconstruction (Iowa City, 1904) and Laura J. Webster, The 
Operation of the Freedmen’s Bureau in South Carolina (Smith College Studies in 
History, 1, Nos. 2-3 [Northampton, 1916]). Neither is based upon the manuscript 
records, nor have the leading authorities on Reconstruction utilized these materials. 
The most notable and comprehensive study to appear based upon the manuscripts 
is Elizabeth Bethel, “The Freedmen’s Bureau in Alabama,” in Journal of Southern 
History (Baton Rouge, 1935- ), XIV (1948), 49-92. Other studies which use 
these records include Henry L. Swint, The Northern Teacher in the South, 1862- 
1870 (Nashville, 1941): George R. Bentley, “The Political Activity of the Freed- 
men’s Bureau in Florida,” in Florida Historical Quarterly (Jacksonville, 1908-_ ), 
XXVIII (1949-1950), 28-37; Thomas B. Alexander, “Ku Kluxism in Tennessee, 
1865-1869,” in Tennessee Historical Quarterly (Nashville, 1942- ), VIII (1949), 
195-219; Thomas B. Alexander, Political Reconstruction in Tennessee (Nashville, 
1950); W. A. Low, “The Freedmen’s Bureau and Education in Maryland,” in 
Maryland Historical Magazine (Baltimore, 1906- ), XLVII (1952), 29-39: Wil- 
liam T. Alderson, Jr., “The Freedmen’s Bureau and Negro Education in Virginia,” 
in North Carolina Historical Review (Raleigh, 1924- ), XXIX (1952), 64-90; 
and Claude Elliott, “The Freedmen’s Bureau in Texas,” in Southwestern Historical 
Quarterly (Austin, 1897- ), LVI (1952-1953), 1-24. See also the abstract of 
George R. Bentley's dissertation, “A History of the Freedmen’s Bureau,” in Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Summaries of Doctoral Dissertations, X (Madison, 1950), 
307-309, and for current research, American Historical Association, List of Doc- 
toral Dissertations Now in Progress at Universities in the United States, October 
1952 (Washington ). 
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tionships that should follow the forcible destruction of slavery. 
To these irrepressible sources of bias was added the novelty of 
the federal government's assumption of responsibility for the wel- 
fare of a large body of its citizens, a concept of national authority 
alien to the constitutional thought of the day. The intense emo- 
tional responses which these elements produced were fanned to 
white heat by the political conflict of the postwar years. Historical 
accounts have reflected in varying degrees the contemporary vili- 
fication of the institution, despite the very considerable recogni- 
tion given to the Bureau's constructive achievements. They have 
also, in our judgment, been distorted by questionable assumptions 
derived from the prevailing pro-Johnson interpretation of Recon- 
struction. 

Of the specific indictments against the Bureau, two are most 
common: first, that its good intentions were seriously compro- 
mised in performance by a significantly large number of unsuit- 
able, often corrupt, lesser officials; and secondly, that the Bureau 
was a partisan Radical Republican organization which degener- 
ated into a mere political weapon used against Johnson and his 
supporters. The latter are generally presumed principled, com- 
passionate, and uncontaminated by partisan or economic self-in- 
terest of any reprehensible character—virtues of which all but a 
minority of Radicals are held remarkably innocent. Other charges 
that evoke a considerable degree of credence are that Bureau of- 
ficials, as Northerners with an inadequate understanding of the 
South, created distrust and hostility between Negroes and whites; 
that the Bureau demoralized the freedmen by a lavish issuance 
of rations; and that General Howard as an administrator was lax 
and ineffective with the result that Bureau records were defec- 
tive and financial accounting loose, if not suspect. 

The fact that the Freedmen’s Bureau was primarily a military 
organization has far-reaching implications for an accurate ap- 
praisal of charges of corruption, incompetency, and disregard of 
official policy. Established in the War Department, the Bureau 
was manned in positions of authority by army personnel. In its 
procedures the Bureau followed standard army. practices. This 
meant that there was a clearly defined chain of command and 
that its officers, including civilian agents, were subject to military 
discipline and held personally accountable for carrying out orders 
and for general good conduct. They were accountable not only 
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to their Bureau superiors but also to the department commanders 
of the army, “in the same manner as an officer of Engineers build- 
ing a fort in the same Department, who reports directly to the 
Chief Engineer.”® 

Standard army procedures governed the Bureau not only in 
matters of command and discipline but also in its records and ac- 
counting. “This Bureau being in the War Department,” read the 
circular of basic directives, “all rules and regulations governing 
officers under accountability for property apply as set forth in the 
Revised Regulations of the Army™ Files of letters and reports 
received; copybooks of letters sent, orders, and circulars; registers 
and indexes of correspondence; accounts of supplies and funds, 
all attest the systematic manner in which orders were followed. 
The opportunity for official conduct contrary to directives, and 
particularly for fraud or self-enrichment, was narrowly circum- 
scribed. It is true that the “accountability system” of the military 
sometimes proved too exacting and time-consuming for the over- 
burdened local office whose staff was consistently kept at or below 
minimum requirements and which on occasion even lacked es- 
sential office equipment such as desks and files. But only the 
sternest of historians would cavil at delinquencies in the office 
files of such an officer as the desperate captain who appealed 
without success for an assistant to aid him. “I am required to 
make 36 Reports & Returns—original duplicate and triplicate dur- 
ing the month—Enter every case upon the record and a recent 
order requires me to report half my cases to my Comd’g officer— 
My office is full from morning until night generally—I get nothing 
to eat from Breakfast until 5 or 6 o'clock P.M., and then comes 
camp duties—the outside duties of the office & these interminable 
Reports and Returns.”* 

The activities of Bureau officers were subject both to the review 
of their immediate superiors and to that of inspectors sent from 
the Washington office, whose inquiries were not perfunctory but 
markedly critical.? Complaints against Bureau officers on the 


6 War Department, BRFAL, Circular No. 22, December 22, 1865. 

7 Ibid., No. 5, May 30, 1865. See also Howard to General A. Baird, Novem- 
ber 9, 1866. 

8 Captain A. W. Shaffer to Howard, June 13, 1866. For a readily available 
source account of the trials of a Bureau officer, see John William de Forest, A 
Union Officer in the Reconstruction (New Haven, 1948), especially Chap. IV. 

® For example, General J. S. Fullerton to Howard, July 23, 1865; General F. D. 
Sewall to Howard, December 15, 1866. 
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grounds of negligent, offensive, or corrupt conduct were promptly 
investigated. Moreover, charges were freely invited by General 
Howard from all sources, including resident native Southerners. 
Howard's only specification was that vague general complaints 
be accompanied by particulars. Assistant commissioners held and 
exercised summary powers, so that investigation and discipline 
were not limited to complaints that reached the Washington of- 
fice.’° 

Both General Howard and his assistant commissioners con- 
sistently recognized that the difficulty and delicacy of the Bu- 
reau's work required subordinates with high standards of persenal 
and official conduct. They did their best to obtain the detail of 
sober, conscientious officers who were both sympathetic in their 
attitude toward the Negroes and also discreet and judicious. It 
was not always possible, of course, to obtain men of the character 
they sought. Much depended upon the co-operation of officers in 
charge of the local army posts, upon the nature and number of 
forces at their disposal, and upon the exigencies of a constant 
shifting of personnel due to the mustering out of volunteers and 
various reorganizations of the army as it settled into a peacetime 
status. The conduct of some officers did fall woefully short of the 
prescribed standards, but there was a constant alertness to the 
problem and a continuing effort to improve the personnel. For 
example, in August, 1866, during an army reorganization that af- 
fected the Bureau, General Howard directed the assistant com- 
missioners, all themselves military officers of high rank, to use 
great care in recommending men to be retained. “Recommend 
none whose characters are not above reproach, and say no more 
about an officer than you are willing to be held responsible for, 
at any future time.” About the same time, he counseled the as- 
sistant commissioner for Texas: “You know this Bureau must be 
pure enough to withstand all sorts of accusations.””” 

Although we have not attempted to make a detailed study of 
Bureau officials, we are convinced that the prominence given the 
weak and culpable has resulted in a major distortion of the Bureau 


10 For example, General C. B. Fisk to Howard, December 9, 1865; Colonel O. 
Brown to Howard, April 3, 1866; General E. Whittlesey to Howard, May 15, 
1866; General A. Baird to Howard, July 7, 1866; Whittlesey to Howard, February 
25, 1867. 

11 General S. Thomas to Assistant Commissioners, August 6, 1866. 

12 Howard to General J. B. Kiddoo, August 21, 1866, in Howard Papers. 
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record. Emphasis upon the unfit, by contemporaries and by schol- 
ars, has tended to obscure the merits of hard-working, conscien- 
tious local agents. The Bureau records hold abundant evidence 
that there were many such and that the schedule of a conscien- 
tious officer was almost unbelievably demanding—of physical en- 
ergy, humanity, tact, and intelligence. Toward the colored people 
he must act as governor, judge, sheriff, jailer, and commissioner 
of the poor, and simultaneously “he should manifest an interest 
in their education and in their moral & religious culture.” At 
nightfall he might be “obliged to sleep in his store house, with 
revolver in hand, to protect govt property,” and daylight might 
find him dispensing justice to blacks and whites, “with a piece of 
pork in one hand, a measure of meal in the other, and a naked 
child by his side wanting to be clothed.”™ 

Not only did General Howard insist upon remarkably high 
standards for his subordinates; in the broad areas of administra- 
tive decision and responsibility he demonstrated notable effective- 
ness. The criticism of General Howard as administrator is con- 
tradicted by unmistakable evidence of his skill and wisdom. In 
explanation, we can only suggest that the indictment on this 
count, which did not originate with historians but with contempo- 
raries hostile to the Bureau, was circulated because the man’s 
known reputation for integrity and high purpose made it inex- 
pedient for Bureau opponents to charge him with more damag- 
ing offenses. Selected by Lincoln, though appointed by Johnson, 
Howard was widely esteemed as a “Christian general.” Henry 
Ward Beecher wrote the Secretary of War in urging the general’s 
appointment that he “is, of all men, the one who would command 
the entire confidence of [the] Christian public. . . . Then, he is 
pleasant to work with, a gentleman, courteous, faithful & co- 
operative— He is very truly a Christian, & would give his whole 
strength to his duties disinterestedly without second thought 
either for himself—or any section, party, or sect.”"* Throughout 
the troubled years of the Bureau's life, even when he as well as 
the institution was under the heaviest partisan attack, General 
Howard continued to command public respect and confidence 


13 A statement of an acting assistant commissioner made in requesting a military 
guard and a clerk to assist each of his subordinates. Enclosure in General R. K. 
Scott to Howard, July 9, 1866. 

14H. W. Beecher to E. M. Stanton, May 3, 1865, in Howard Papers. 
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throughout the North and West. This confidence and respect 
were warranted. The official and private records of this remark- 
able man confound the instinctive skepticism of the historian. 
When General Howard wrote a friendly but intemperate critic: 
“Whatever may be your opinion, I shall do in the future, as I 
have endeavored to do in the past, that is to stand firmly by my 
own convictions of what is right,” his words can be accepted at 
their face value, as can the statement that followed: “Nothing 
irritates me more than the imputation of moral cowardice. I wish 
to assure you, my dear Sir, that I am not afraid of accusations.”” 

General Howard faced responsibilities unprecedented in Ameri- 
can history, for the Bureau was the “guardian” of four million 
“wards,” entrusted by law with “the control of all subjects re- 
lating to refugees and freedmen.” The Bureau chief at once 
sought the counsel of those most experienced in the wartime 
problems of freedmen, and with their help formulated judicious 
and workable basic policies and procedures. He carefully selected 
as his assistant commissioners and members of his office staff men 
of character and experience, personally known to him or highly 
recommended. Then to these immediate subordinates he dele- 
gated power and discretion within the general framework of 
policy. Desirous of achieving the ends for which the Bureau was 
established “in the most simple and practical way,”** he held 
orders and forms to a minimum, welcomed suggestions from the 
field, and stood ready to modify his directives. He inspired the 
confidence and respect of his assistant commissioners, and in re- 
turn gave them his confidence and support. Never hesitant to 
review their activities or to reverse them for good cause, he 
worded his criticism and his directives clearly but courteously. 
Generally impersonal and devoid of sentimentality in official cor- 
respondence, General Howard could be intimate and confidential 
when occasion warranted. Although he acted consistently on the 
principle expressed in the postscript of a private letter: “I never 
will attempt to cover up the chicanery of villains,”’* he brought 
rumor and hostile accusations squarely before the accused that 
they might present a defense, and was ready to reverse tentative 
adverse judgments when investigation discredited their basis. He 


15 Howard to Chaplain T. W. Conway, May 25, 1866, ibid. 
16 Sewall to General J. T. Sprague, July 1, 1867. 
17 Howard to G. Whipple, May 18, 1866, in Howard Papers. 
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would not permit the discrediting of loyal and trustworthy sub- 
ordinates to appease opposition, even when his reticence in their 
defense would have been highly expedient. 

General Howard's relations with army officers outside the Bu- 
reau were conducted with as much skill as were his relations 
with subordinates. For the success of the Bureau, there was need 
of close co-operation between Bureau officers and army com- 
manders in the South—and this Howard achieved to a remarkable 
extent, at times by his personal intervention. The constant danger 
of outright clashes of authority seldom materialized. Yet when 
military authority intruded, General Howard asserted the primacy 
of his jurisdiction over matters concerning freedmen with incisive 
force.'* When in 1866 the policy was adopted of uniting in one 
person the position of assistant commissioner and of district com- 
mander, General Howard obtained the co-operation of the mili- 
tary high command in selecting men suitable for the work with 
the freedmen, and also gained their backing in his insistence 
upon direct responsibility and communication between the com- 
mander-assistant commissioners and himself in all matters per- 
taining to his authority. General Grant consistently supported 
and aided the Commissioner, even in conflicts of authority be- 
tween army and Bureau.'® This amicable relationship was a 
major achievement, particularly in view of the tendency of many 
army officers to treat the Bureau and its work with contempt. 

Most extraordinary of all was the fact that General Howard 
was able to ride out the storm of Reconstruction conflict without 
compromising the essential work of the Bureau. Even in theory 
his position as head of the Bureau was anomalous. As his adjutant 
general explained to one confused correspondent, “the Commis- 
sioner is not an elected officer, as are our Judges and other civil 
officers in many of the States; nor is he appointed to his position 
as are many civil officers; on the contrary he is an officer of the 
Army, of which the President is Commander in Chief. He holds 
his present position by virtue of an assignment, a direct order 
from the War Department, in obedience to which he must act, 
until he shall receive further orders from the same authority.” 


18 Howard to General D. E. Sickles, April 5, 1866. 

19 General U. S. Grant endorsement, July 9, 1866, on instructions of Howard, 
June 12, 1866; General G. H. Thomas to Howard, December 1, 1866. 

20 General A. P. Ketchum to A. A. Bradley, September 14, 1866. 
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In practice Howard was accountable and his major decisions sub- 
ject to the approval of President Johnson, Secretary of War Stan- 
ton, and General Grant, a trio whose basic aims in respect to the 
South were not infrequently at variance. In addition, his activi- 
ties had to conform to the specific legislation of Congress, upon 
which he was dependent also for appropriations and necessary 
supplementary authority in a task central to the entire Recon- 
struction program over which the President and Congress quar- 
relled disastrously. 

General Howard was scrupulous in his adherence to legislation 
and in his obedience to superior authority. For example, to effect 
the essential work of the Bureau in relieving want and promoting 
the rehabilitation of southern agriculture and industry, there was 
great need for the issuance of transportation orders. But the act 
establishing the Bureau contained no specific provisions for trans- 
portation. The Commissioner's general rule, in conformity with 
regular army orders, was that transportation should be supplied 
only to those freedmen who were destitute and dependent upon 
the government for support.*!. Aware of the uncertainty of his 
authority in this field, General Howard sought from Congress 
specific provision for the issuance of transportation.**? Yet when 
President Johnson objected to sending into the South for employ- 
ment the destitute freedmen who had collected in the Washing- 
ton area, Howard promptly ordered an end to transportation for 
dependent able-bodied men and women although he himself con- 
sidered the original policy critically necessary and soundly ad- 
ministered.** Despite his eagerness to assist the poor Negro 
people congregated in overcrowded camps to establish themselves 
as homesteaders on the public lands in Florida, the Commissioner 
refused a request for their transportation. He was “unwilling to 
risk specific exceptions to the general principle and recommend 
transportation till I shall have received written appropriation for 
it or the order of the President or Secretary of War.”** 

The greatest obstacle which General Howard had to face and 
parry in his administration of freedmen’s affairs was the opposi- 


21 War Department, BRFAL, Circular No. 4, December 10, 1866; M. Woodhull, 
Assistant Adjutant General, to Fisk, February 27, 1866. 

22 This authority was granted in the law continuing the Bureau. 

23 Howard to the President, April 14, 1866. The order is in War Department, 
BRFAL, Circular No. 2, April 10, 1866. 

24 Howard to Colonel Morrow, May 1, 1866. 
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tion of President Johnson. Johnson’s opposition was not open, 
but covert; not stated as criticism of the general purpose of the 
Bureau, but exemplified in sniping attacks upon its activities, its 
officers, and its public reputation.** The President was quite 
ready to besmear the Bureau for his own political ends. An ex- 
ample of this, which should be notorious—and was in the eyes of 
contemporaries—is his appointment of Generals J. B. Steedman 
and J. S. Fullerton to investigate the work of the Bureau in April, 
1866, subsequent to his February veto of the Freedmen’s Bureau 
bill and during the period when the congressional fate of a sub- 
stitute bill was still in doubt. The purpose of the inspection was 
clear to them, to General Grant, and soon to his political opposi- 
tion—their report was expected to discredit the Bureau and pre- 
pare the way for its death. 

Neither in the inception of the investigation nor during its 
progress was there consultation with the Bureau’s chief. Its highly 
impressionistic and distorted accusations were immediately re- 
leased to the press, but the publication of findings that invalidated 
the partisan charges was suppressed until after the critical con- 
gressional elections of 1866.*° Meantime the President utilized 
without scruple the discredit which the reports had cast upon the 
Bureau as ammunition in his “swing around the circle” campaign 
oratory. “In fine,” he stated in St. Louis, “the Freedmen’s Bureau 
was a simple proposition to transfer 4,000,000 of slaves to the 
United States from their original owners to a new set of slave- 
masters. .. . Yes, under this new system they would work the 
slaves, and call on the Government to bear all the expenses, 
and if there were any profits left, why they would pocket 
them (laughter and cheers ).” In reporting this incident, one of 
Howard's ablest and most conscientious assistant commissioners 
wrote: “I can not see how you or any other Bureau official can 
accomplish much good in the face of the President's most unjust 
and wicked attacks upon the Bureau and its officials— He loses 
no opportunity to misrepresent and defame us.”** But General 
Howard and his Bureau did continue to “accomplish much good.” 


25 In other studies we shall present fuller documentation and analysis of this 
phenomenon. 

26 Proceedings and findings in the trials of Whittlesey, Mann, Seely, Wicker- 
sham, Rosekrans, and Glavis, in Courts Martial Records ( National Archives). 

27 Fisk to Howard, September 10, 1866, in Howard Papers. The newspaper 
clipping was enclosed in the letter. 
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In his own words, “We are getting on very well, though all I can 
expect to do, is by the power of appropriation and social influ- 
ence.”** His former adjutant general, enjoying the pleasures of 
home and old friends, sent Howard a word of sympathy: “I .. . 
cannot resist the feeling of pity for you and others at Washington 
who are toiling away at Bureau problems and wondering what 
the President will do next.”** 

The charge that the Bureau was a political arm of the Radical 
Republicans is an oversimplification that amounts to a major dis- 
tortion. It completely disregards the efforts made by a number 
of the assistant commissioners in 1865 to further the President’s 
policy of speedy readmission of the southern states by friendly 
advice and consultation with members of state conventions and 
legislatures.*° Nor does it take into account the ultimate authority 
of the President, provided by law and exercised in practice, which 
included approval of Bureau regulations and of the appointment 
of assistant commissioners. The indictment, moreover, ignores 
both the lack of scruple with which the opposition made political 
capital at the expense of the Bureau and the extent to which the 
Commissioner, consciously holding the Bureau to its legitimate 
functions and its military character, refrained from utilizing it to 
make political capital for the Radicals—or for himself. It confuses 
with partisan self-interest functions of the Bureau affecting poli- 
tical developments in the South that were legitimate, even manda- 
tory, and places responsibility for the origin and consequences of 
the congressional Reconstruction legislation of 1867 upon those 
who. were responsible only for its execution. Finally, in charging 
Radical partisanship historical accounts usually imply that only 
fanatics or unprincipled seekers for personal fortune or party ad- 
vantage, including the safeguarding of predatory “big business” 
interests, could have supported the Radicals against Johnson. 

President Johnson and his adherents, not the Radicals, made 
the Bureau and its work a campaign issue in 1866. When Schuyler 
Colfax, the Republican speaker of the House, was stumping In- 
diana, he appealed to Howard: “My opponent talks every day 


28 Howard to S. Thomas, September 12, 1866, ibid. 

29 §. Thomas to Howard, September 9, 1866, ibid. 

80 For example, Swayne to Howard, October 2, November 28, December 30, 
1865; General D. Tillson to Howard, November 1, 1865; Brown to Howard, De- 
cember 9, 11, 1865; Howard to Brown, December 12, 1865; Fisk to Howard, 
December 19, 1865; Colonel T. W. Osborne to Howard, December 30, 1865. 
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about a trade of brown sugar for white sugar for freedmen in N. 
Ca. cutting kindling wood &c which I don’t understand. Can you 
tell me how it is answered. I have never seen your report in reply 
to Steedman’s.”*' General Howard replied with great restraint. 
He forwarded explanatory materials that had been previously re- 
leased, but explained that he was not authorized to publish his 
reply to Fullerton and Steedman.* 

The leaders of the Philadelphia convention of southern loyalists 
and northern Republicans, held to counter the earlier pro-John- 
son “National Union” convention, sent the following advice to 
Howard: 


They say “tell Howard to resign, or do better, take such decided 
grounds that the President will remove him.” The whole country will 
make common cause with you and fight the battle of humanity, and 
equal justice & rights to all with your name as the rallying cry for the 
masses. .. . Everybody says, Can't Howard do battle for right & justice 
to his wards so vigorously that the President will remove him and 
shoulder the responsibilities of the hour? This is the feeling. The mo- 
ment you are removed every gun in the radical camp will be trained 
upon the Bureau and its workings under the President. I know I have 
heard at least a hundred of the best men in this convention from all 
parts of the country say—“We'll take care of Howard, Tell him to fight 
vigorously and throw the responsibilities of the failure of the Bureau 
to protect the negro on the President.”** 


This report, incidentally, carries the significant implication that 
the Republican leaders did not view the Bureau as a present or 
potential political arm but rather were quite willing to see it de- 
livered completely into the power of pro-Johnson forces. 

General Howard did not follow the Republican advice. On the 
one hand, he recognized, as he had written a friendly critic, that 
“no subordinate can be successful against his superior in making 
war upon him.”™* On the other hand, his private correspondence, 
though not his official action, indicates that he thought of asking 
to be relieved from his position, even of resigning from the army, 
in order to help arouse public opinion against the President's 
policy. The considerations that prompted the temptation were 


31 §. Colfax to Howard, September 7, 1866, in Howard Papers. 
32 Howard to Colfax, September 11, 1866, ibid. 

33 §. Thomas to Howard, September 5, 1866, ibid. 

34 Howard to T. W. Conway, May 25, 1866, ibid. 
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not partisan, at least not partisan in the sense that this word has 
been employed by the Bureau’s critics. His motivation was based 
upon principle, and his principles were rooted in a Christian con- 
cern for the well-being of the Negroes of the South. He wrote to 
the Rev. George F. Morgan: “I wish to do and to be just what 
God wills. The condition of the freedmen in many parts of the 
South is simply horrible. It is hard to believe that there exists 
so much downright murder in the human heart, as every day ap- 
pears.”*® The political crisis was one which filled his heart with 
anxiety, “lest we may displease God by promoting or establishing 
some system of injustice.”"** He had fervently hoped that “our 
Father above would turn the heart and mind of Mr. Johnson to 
Himself.”** When this did not happen, what he wished was to see 
“two things transpire—one is a great outpouring of the spirit of 
God upon the land—the other is the election which would grow 
out of such an event.”** 

Despite many rumors, public and private, General Howard did 
not resign and the President did not remove him. Apparently 
Johnson recognized that to do so would weaken rather than 
strengthen his cause in the fall elections. The President did show 
“a little pique,” as Howard phrased it in a private letter, “by re- 
moving my brother Charles from a majority, and substituting an 
unknown man for him, after Charles had been recommended by 
General Grant and the Secretary.” But, as Howard continued, 
“I shall never flinch from what I believe to be right, as long as 
God gives me the strength to act. Such is my purpose.”* 

And such was his conduct. His actions were guided by a con- 
cern to meet the high responsibility with which the Bureau had 
been entrusted on behalf of the freed people. As its Commis- 
sioner, he possessed the most extensive and objective factual in- 
formation available on conditions in the South. The Christian 
organizations of the North looked to him for informed and moder- 
ate leadership, and his sense of responsibility would not permit 
him to evade the critical questions of the day. In October, 1866, 
General Howard spoke in the North on “Our Christian Duty to 
the South.” He wished “to avoid as much as possible in this in- 

35 Howard to G. F. Morgan, September 14, 1866, ibid. 

36 Howard to H. B. Cadbury, March 26, 1866, ibid. 

37 Howard to W. E. Dodge, August 6, 1866, ibid. 


38 Howard to J. R. Sypher, August 30, 1866, ibid. 
39 Howard to Fisk, August 27, 1866, ibid. 
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quiry anything of a partisan character,” but, he declared, “each 
of us had a political duty to perform.” There was a class among 
former Confederates who deserved to be “met half way” and to 
be “given immunity and pardon”; but he recognized reluctantly 
that there were other groups 


who combine openly & secretly to keep the negro in practical slavery, 
pay him reluctantly, do not treat him as a man entitled to a man’s 
privileges, break their labor contracts to deprive the laborer of his hire, 
attempt to govern with the pistol and the whip, hinder education, 
destroy schoolhouses, and in several of the States they killed freed- 
men’s agents and maimed others for life; they murder and mutilate 
the freedmen and nothing can reach them but the vigorous, united 
arm of the Government, prepared to vindicate its laws and defend all 
its citizens. 


It was a self-deception, he stated, to believe that the outrages of 
the past year, “the details of which were really upon record,” 
were due alone to an irresponsible class of poor low whites. 
Without the acquiescence of a controlling majority who looked 
upon the Negro as an inferior and hated the “Southern Uncon- 
ditional Union men,” such outrages would not long continue. It 
did not follow that evil should be returned for evil, an eye for 
an eye and a tooth for a tooth; but hostility and injustice to the 
freed people should be firmly restrained by the hand of power. 
The “pledges and conditions” to be required for the protection of 
the freedmen he was willing to leave to the government, but he 
did not mean just “one department of Government.” He himself 
saw “no violation of the Christian principle” in the proposed four- 
teenth amendment.*° 

General Howard might have attempted to make of the Bureau 
a patronage plum for the Republicans with whose policies he 
sympathized. Instead he recommended to the Secretary of War 
that the position of assistant commissioner and military com- 
mander be combined in one person, and his directives to subordi- 
nates indicated his preference for army officers rather than civil- 
ians in lesser positions of authority. Both Howard and his im- 
mediate subordinates recognized that the prestige of the uniform 
aided the effectiveness of Bureau work and that army men were 


40 Unidentified New York newspaper clipping, in Howard Scrapbook, No. 2, 
p. 121, ibid. 
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more easily held to the required military discipline and responsi- 
bility than were civilians. In November, 1867, when the rapid 
muster-out of officers meant the loss of army personnel and the 
need to replace them by civilian appointees, Howard requested 
Grant to urge upon President Johnson the retention of officers 
needed for Bureau work.*' Pending the President’s decision, 
Howard directed assistant commissioners to ascertain whether 
officers “absolutely necesary” for the efficient administration of 
the Bureau would consent to remain as civilian agents. A few 
weeks later he informed them that “all officers recommended by 
you will be retained as civilian agents after their muster out.” 
Furthermore, the Commissioner insisted upon the strictest econ- 
omy in the employment of personnel, both as to numbers and 
salary, despite a deluge of job applicants, many of them with en- 
dorsements from congressmen. 

Had Howard desired the Bureau to become an adjunct of the 
Republican party, he might have attempted to perpetuate its 
existence indefinitely; instead he consistently regarded it as a 
temporary organization and recommended its earliest practicable 
termination. “I believe none of us have wished to engraft the 
Freedmen’s Bureau as a permanent institution upon our govern- 
ment,” he explained in December, 1868, to his assistant commis- 
sioner for Virginia who had submitted a report urging the neces- 
sity of continuing the Bureau. Although conceding that a con- 
tinuation would in many respects be beneficial to the freedmen, 
Howard held that it was not “absolutely necessary” and that “its 
substantial removal can as readily be effected now as at any sub- 
sequent time.”** The Commissioner might have been jealous of 
any transfer of functions to other agencies, but such was not the 
case. “I am not wedded to a Bureau,” he wrote in June, 1866, “as 
the only means of accomplishing the good purposes of the friends 
of liberty and humanity. Yet for the present, something is neces- 
sary, as you know and feel.”** He stood ready to transfer Bureau 
activities to local officials, whether ex-Confederates or Union men, 
wherever justice was done to the freedmen.*° 


41 Howard to Grant, November 30, 1867. 

42 Whittlesey, Circular Letter, November 28, December 18, 1867. 

43 Howard to General O. Brown, December 1, 1868; Howard to General N. A. 
Miles, November 5, 1867; Howard to J. R. Shepherd, January 25, 1867. 

44 Howard to Conway, June 14, 1866, in Howard Papers. 

45 See below, note 83. 
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Most of the work of the Bureau was terminated at the end of 
1868. In the following year the Bureau personnel was reduced 
to the insignificant number of 158, including 72 clerks; by Octo- 
ber, 1870, it was further reduced to a mere 88 officers, agents, and 
clerks. Had Howard’s recommendations been followed, its only 
remaining functions, the promotion of education and the pay- 
ment of bounty claims to Negro soldiers, would have been trans- 
ferred to other branches of the government. On March 6, 1869, 
Howard asked to be relieved from duty in the Bureau, but with- 
drew the request at the insistence of the Secretary of War and 
President Grant.*° 

On more than one occasion Bureau officials were under attack 
because they would not be parties to the partisanship of Radi- 
cal politicians. The assistant commissioner for Louisiana wrote 
Howard in May, 1866, that “the only persons who complain of 
us are the N. O. Tribune people who are angry that I will not 
let the Bureau become involved by mixing it up in their political 
maneuvers. *’ A few weeks later, commenting on unfavorable re- 
ports about his agents, he explained that many intelligent Negroes 
were hostile to the Bureau because they and “their particular 
friends amongst the whites” could not control the Bureau “to ad- 
vance their own personal political designs.”** Charges against 
General A. C. Gillem, the assistant commissioner for Mississippi, 
were published by T. W. Conway in a report to the Republican 
Congressional Committee in 1867. Howard forwarded the report 
to his subordinate with an explicit statement of his own confi- 
dence in him. In subsequent correspondence he assured Gillem 
that he “had nothing to do with Mr. Conway’s mission,” that he 
had never given much weight to such complaints for he “under- 
stood how they often arise,” and offered to have published 
Gillem’s official report answering Conway.** 

Once Congress had given the vote to the freedmen, Howard 
quite properly considered it a function of the Bureau to explain 
to the freedmen the nature and procedure of registration and 
voting, and to protect them in the exercise of the franchise 


46 Howard to the Secretary of War, September 25, 1869. 

47 Baird to Howard, May 25, 1866, in Howard Papers. 

48 Baird to Howard, June 6, 1866. 

49 Howard to General A. C. Gillem, July 18, 30, 1867; Gillem to Howard, July 
25, 27, 1867; Whittlesey to Gillem, August 7, 1867; Howard to Gillem, August 8, 
September 11, 1867. 
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against intimidation and reprisals. Southern efforts to deprive the 
new voters of their privilege were a violation of law to which 
Bureau officials were in duty bound to refuse tacit consent. In 
the correspondence with General Gillem, he explained: 


The Army cannot be a political machine; yet Congress has given the 
work of reconstruction into its hands and the law, like every other, 
must be executed by the Army with energy and good faith. 

The Freedmen’s Bureau is a branch of the War Department and 
closely connected with the Army in this work.®° 


The policy instituted in 1866 of uniting in the same person the 
position of assistant commissioner and of army general command- 
ing, and in many cases of subordinate Bureau and army posts, 
had been continued and adapted to the organization of military 
government under the Reconstruction acts of 1867. Although the 
officers holding dual posts were responsible to General Howard in 
matters pertaining to freedmen, and although he was careful to 
distinguish his proper authority from that assigned to army com- 
manders, the close connection always existing between the two 
arms of the War Department was made even more intimate by 
the requirements of congressional Reconstruction. The law re- 
quired army commanders in the South to “cause a registration to 
be made” of eligible voters. Both Grant and Howard interpreted 
this as a mandate not simply to provide the boards of registration 
but to make certain that the freedmen were not prevented from 
registering by ignorance, threats, or false rumors that registration 
was a device for taxation or military service. By law, army com- 
manders appointed the registration boards from such men as 
could take the “ironclad” oath, which eliminated most Souther- 
ners; and Bureau agents were expected to serve when requested 
to do so. In the process of voting, the army and the Bureau also 
had a responsible duty. When reports reached Howard of freed- 
men being threatened and actually discharged and left destitute 
“on account of their votes,” he ordered “an effectual stop to this 
infamous conduct” and provisions “for those who suffer, at what- 
ever cost.” “It matters not which party is guilty of such con- 
temptible measures as to make these unjust threats, the duty of 
the officers of the government is plain.””’ 
5° Howard to Gillem, August 8, 1867. 


51 Howard to General W. P. Carlin, August 10, 1867; Whittlesey to Brown, 
December 2, 1867; Howard to Colonel C. C. Sibley, June 3, 1868. 
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There can be no doubt that the Commissioner of the Bureau 
insisted upon energetic measures to fulfill a duty in respect to the 
ballot. It is not at all evident, however, that it was a duty which 
he and his subordinates had sought. In retrospect, Howard wrote: 
“Though my officers and myself had no responsibility for the gift 
of suffrage, yet we had to bear no small part in its introduction.” 
Contrary evidence has been cited in the testimony before the 
Joint Committee on Reconstruction to identify officials of the 
Freedmen’s Bureau with the movement to secure the ballot for 
the Negro.’ But the hearings do not confirm this interpretation. 
Of fifteen Bureau officials, or former officials, who testified, only 
three spoke in favor of Negro suffrage. Of the three, only one, 
J. W. Alvord, the Bureau's general superintendent of education, 
was an Officer of the Bureau at the time of his testimony, and he 
merely agreed with his questioner as to the necessity for “the 
granting of civil and political rights to the black people.”™ 

General Howard’s own views as to Negro voting were so mod- 
erate, and so private, that he was under suspicion, even attack, 
by the advocates of the “right of suffrage” for the Negro. In de- 
fending him from such attack, a friendly coworker in the cause 
of the freed people pointed out that even Howard's critic had 
recognized that “on the suffrage question the Bureau has ex- 
pressed no opinion because as here admitted it ‘perhaps had no 
business to do so’.”** Howard seems to have at first held views 
very similar to those publicly taken by President Johnson—that 
voting privileges should be gradually extended to the Negroes on 
the basis of education and property. He apparently came to ac- 
cept the grant of suffrage to all freedmen because of the recalci- 
trant attitude of most Southerners toward the granting of equal 
rights and equal justice in other spheres, and particularly the 
southern opposition to Negro education.” 

In the troubled days of southern elections under congressional 
Reconstruction legislation of 1867, Howard took care to protect 
the freedmen as voters, but he also made it clear that the Bureau's 

52 Oliver O. Howard, Autobiography of Oliver Otis Howard (2 vols., New York, 
1907 ), II, 424. 

58 Webster, Freedmen’s Bureau in South Carolina, 149. 

54 Report of the Joint Committee on Reconstruction, House Reports, 39 Cong., 
1 Sess., No. 30 (Serial No. 1273), Part II, 249. 

55 J. W. McKim to Howard, January 9, 1866, in Howard Papers. 


56 See Howard’s account ( Autobiography, Il, 317) of his statement to a Negro 
delegation early in 1866. 
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proper functions were of a political, not of a partisan nature. Re- 
jecting a request of the chairman of the Republican state central 
committee of Arkansas for funds and direct assistance in organ- 
izing the Negro voters, the Commissioner gave assurance of his 
hearty sympathy “in your efforts to elevate the colored race,” but 
at the same time explained that officers and agents of the Bureau 
understood that it was “their duty to instruct and protect the 
freedmen in all their rights and should explain to them their 
privileges under the franchise law, but should avoid partisan dis- 
cussion.”*? Similarly he admonished a subcommissioner of the 
Bureau stationed in Macon, Georgia, that it was his duty to in- 
struct and protect the freedmen “but it is not proper to take those 
occasions for partisan addresses.”"“* When Howard learned of 
charges that a Tennessee agent, a chaplain popular with the freed 
people, was using the influence of the Bureau to promote his 
candidacy to Congress, he sent a trusted officer to investigate. 
Before his arrival, the agent had resigned his post and the as- 
sistant commissioner had issued a circular to his subordinates 
calling their attention “to the impropriety of using their official 
positions to influence nominations in conventions.” The investi- 
gating officer reported that “This seems to be satisfactory to 
= 

An interesting example of the scrupulous avoidance of partisan- 
ship by Bureau headquarters is the response to an urgent request 
made in July, 1868, to Howard's adjutant general and inspector, 
General F. D. Sewall, that he issue a history of the Freedmen’s 
Bureau. “The whole Democratic party makes a direct attack on 
the Bureau as an issue—one of the most important of the day,” 
ran the correspondent’s argument. “I was greatly struck with the 
ignorance even among Republicans about the Bureau, what it 
really is and has done, while the Democrats regard it with a 
religious though insane horror—as a sort of fabulous monster.” He 
felt that no one read the official reports, and that a popular resumé 
would do great good, and even supply Republican speakers with 
material. General Sewall referred the matter to his chief with 
the comment that it might be wise for the Republican party to 
issue such a document but that he did not consider it a Bureau 


57 B. F. Rice to Howard, June 21, 1867; Sewall to Rice, June 27, 1867. 
58 Sewall to Sibley, June 10, 1867. 
5% Sewall to Howard, May 13, 1867, in Howard Papers. 
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matter. “I think the Bureau can stand a six mos. seige from cop- 
perheads with its present armament, garrison & supplies.” Howard 
promptly directed that the request be refused." 

The line separating the proper from the improper political 
functions of Bureau officers was not a sharp, easily definable one; 
and in this matter, as in most administrative policies, Howard 
left much discretion to his assistant commissioners in applying 
principle to specific situations. The following directives were sent 
in 1867 to the assistant commissioner for Louisiana: 

A few days ago, I saw your order forbiding your Agents to attend 
political meetings. While I agree with you fully as to the necessity of 
officers never mixing themselves up in politics, yet I think the officers 
ought to attend public meetings of every kind, whether political, 
judicious or religious, with a view of ascertaining everything possible 
with regard to the people with whom they have so much to do. 
Could you not write a simple letter privately to each agent or officer 
under your supervision, and caution him against becoming a candidate 
for public office, or in any way mixing with politics, and at the same 
time, not forbid him absolutely from attending public meetings of a 
political character. 

Many of the officers and agents you will doubtless make registers, 
with the sanction of General Sheridan. This will necessarily produce 
much political contact. I simply present this to you for your con- 
sideration.” 

Another aspect of the problem is illustrated in the case of one 
G. Pillsbury of South Carolina, a devoted agent holding, to use 
his words, “the harmless and humble position” of superintendent 
of the Shaw Orphan Asylum in Charleston. Chosen a delegate 
to the constitutional convention, Pillsbury was summarily relieved 
of his position in the Bureau. He appealed to General Howard 
for reinstatement or, at least, the transfer of the post to his wife 
because of the hardships which the sudden dismissal would mean 
for his family and the disorganization it would bring in the work 
with the orphan children. Howard left the decision to the con- 
science of his assistant commissioner, writing him that the in- 
tention of his instructions requiring the discharge of Bureau 
agents elected to state conventions “had been to prevent officers 
from using their official position to lift themselves into power or 
position. I would as soon see our officers in good civil places as 


60 G. Mallery to Sewall, July 11, 1868, with endorsement and notation. 
61 Howard to General J. A. Mower, May 24, 1867, in Howard Papers. 
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anybody else; but it will never do to encourage officers of the 
Freedmen’s Bureau to seek office through their official strength. 
I refer particularly to officers of any considerable importance.”™ 
The assistant commissioner did not reinstate Pillsbury as head of 
the orphan asylum nor did he transfer the post to Pillsbury’s wife. 
Shortly afterward, he wrote Howard that there was not in the 
state “a single salaried agent of the Bureau who is a candidate for 
office or is a member of the Union League, or any other organiza- 
tion of a political character.”"™ 

Howard never regarded office in the Bureau as depriving him- 
self or his subordinates of political rights and responsibilities. 
This led to apparent inconsistencies, just as did his large delega- 
tion of decision to assistant commissioners. For example, he gave 
his approval to an exceptionally strict policy pursued by one as- 
sistant commissioner of relieving from office subordinates who 
engaged in political activity. But subsequently he refused to 
sanction his assistant’s action under this policy in removing an 
officer for the expression of political opinions. “If Capt. Gardner 
or any officer of this Bureau is elected to office or accepts nomina- 
tion to any important office, he should of course resign his position 
as Bureau Agent. But expressing political opinions is not deemed 
a sufficient reason for the discharge of any one.”“* General How- 
ard did not hide his own political convictions, and could not 
consistently penalize subordinates for expressing theirs. He dis- 
approved the use of Bureau influence to promote the candidacy 
of Bureau officers, but he did not forbid the acceptance of nomi- 
nation to local office. 

The Commissioner was perhaps more stern with Bureau officials 
who campaigned for the Democrats than with those who erred 
on the side of the Republicans. He wrote confidentially to a 
captain in Alabama who was reported as advising Negroes not 
to trust Union men and to become Democrats: “I do not wish to 
control your politics, but know that the sympathy of the negroes 


62 Howard to Scott, December 11, 1867; G. Pillsbury to Howard, December 12, 
1867. 

63 Scott to Howard, December 23, 1867. 

64 Bethel, “The Freedmen’s Bureau in Alabama,” 81; Howard to General J. 
Hayden, January 22, 1868; Hayden to Howard, January 27, 1868; Whittlesey to 
Hayden, March 2, 1868. For Howard's earlier decision that an officer nominated 
for Congress must be relieved of Bureau office, see Swayne to Howard, December 
26, 1867; Howard to Swayne, December 28, 1867; and Bethel, “The Freedmen’s 
Bureau in Alabama,” 76-77. 
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at Mobile will be, if not already, alienated from you. I shall... . 
advise a change of Station.”"” This should not be taken, however, 
to indicate that pro-Radical political activity was considered a 
recommendation for Bureau office. On the contrary, there is evi- 
dence to suggest that participation in local Republican politics 
was viewed as disqualifying applicants for appointment as agents 
of the Bureau."* Howard did not use his power and influence in 
appointments to create a Radical machine, but he did exert them 
to prevent active partisans of the President's policy from gaining 
positions in the Bureau. He had considerable reason to fear that 
such men were poorly qualified to act as the guardians of the 
freedmen in the rights which Congress had bestowed upon them 
against the express wishes of the President. 

Despite the restraints placed upon partisan political activity by 
Bureau policy, there were Bureau officials who entered the po- 
litical battle, accepted nomination, and won office in southern 
elections. Historians have given much weight to evidence of such 
officeholding.** They have, moreover, accepted uncritically the 
derogatory insinuation of southern spokesmen that candidacy for 
office on the part of a Bureau officer, or former officer, represented 
merely a yielding to the “great temptation” of making “his 
fortune” by virtue of being “the next friend of the Negro.”™ 
Furthermore, historians have tended to accept evidence of the 
pro-Republican sympathies of Bureau officers as obvious and con- 
vincing proof of improper partisan use of their office. 


65 Howard to Captain E. H. Weirman, September 16, 1868. 

66 Sewall to J. E. Bryant, June 26, 1867; B. F. Whittemore to Howard, October 
21, 1867, with endorsement of General R. K. Scott; Whittlesey to Whittemore, 
October 25, 1867. Whittemore was backed strongly by local supporters, the 
Freedmen’s Aid Society, and the American Missionary Association in seeking re- 
appointment as special agent in charge of schools in eastern South Carolina. The 
assistant commissioner praised him highly but pointed out that his candidacy for 
office would reflect adversely upon the Bureau. 

67 The extent and nature of these activities have never been subjected to 
systematic examination and analysis. The best account is in Bethel, “The Freed- 
men’s Bureau in Alabama,” 72-82. Bentley in his “The Political Activity of the 
Freedmen’s Bureau in Florida” does not consider motives and accepts a number 
of the basic assumptions challenged in this article. 

68 Compare Hilary A. Herbert (ed.), Why the Solid South? ( Baltimore, 1890), 
16, and Peirce, Freedmen’s Bureau, 164. The Herbert volume is often cited as 
authority. It was written by a group of southern congressmen and dedicated to 
“the Business Men of the North,” with the intention of reassuring them of the 
desirability of southern investments provided there was no further northern inter- 
ference in the South on the “mistaken” assumption that the Negro required 
protection. 
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The question of critical importance in passing judgment upon 
the undoubted predominance of Republican sentiment within the 
Bureau, and upon such lapses from nonpartisanship as did occur, 
is: What motivated these men? Probably no altogether conclusive 
answer could be given even by a detailed and comprehensive 
study. But it is possible for the student of history to be certain 
that General Howard's own motives were above reproach. He 
did not covet office; he was not a politically-minded but an army- 
minded officer throughout his long career in the military service; 
deeply religious, loving God and his fellow men, he did not seek 
revenge against the men or section he had faced in battle; up- 
right in character, he sought neither for himself nor for others any 
avenue to financial profit through his official position; moderate 
and fair-minded, he consistently sought reliable factual informa- 
tion as the basis of judgment. Yet this wise and honorable man 
saw the election of 1866 as a contest between justice and injustice, 
and the defeat of Johnson’s policy as evidence of the spirit of God 
moving the minds of men. This man wrote hopefully of the ulti- 
mate outcome under congressional Reconstruction policy and be- 
lieved that the freedmen in 1867 and 1868 had exercised their 
new rights of discussion and suffrage in a manner that coufirmed 
the wisdom of conferring upon them the privileges of full citizen- 
ship. This man anxiously watched the results of the northern 
elections in 1868 with the conviction that the defeat of Seymour 
and the victory of Grant were of momentous importance to the 
security of just treatment for the freed slaves of the South.” 

The hypothesis that Howard’s subordinates, in large part, acted 
from motives similar to those that governed their chief is quite as 
tenable—in fact, we believe more tenable—than the usual assump- 
tions of personal and party self-interest. The factual record 
systematically preserved in the files of the Freedmen’s Bureau of 
outrages and murders, of the miscarriage of local justice, of local 
unwillingness to care for the Negro poor and dependent, of op- 
position to freedmen’s schooling, of freed laborers denied due 
compensation, is a record of such a character as to have moved 
men to oppose the President's policy. The conscientious Bureau 


69 Howard to G. M. Dodge, June 15, 1868; Annual Report of General Howard, 
October 14, 1868, in House Exec. Docs., 40 Cong., 3 Sess., No. 1, Vol. III, Part 
1 (Serial No. 1367), 1016-60. 

7° Howard to C. W. Nelson, September 23, 1868, in Howard Papers. 
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officer, concerned with the future of the freed people, quite natu- 
rally looked for some way to remove the degrading barriers that 
stood between his wards and the fruits of that enterprise and re- 
sponsibility in which he had attempted to instruct them. He 
might not necessarily regard the ballot as the best possible 
method. Yet there was logic in the argument that state and local 
officials who need look for the freedman’s vote might be expected 
to maintain and enforce equality before the law, to promote 
schools for both black and white, to facilitate rather than obstruct 
the freed people’s efforts toward economic advancement. The 
President's policy, on the other hand, offered no solution at all. 
Johnson would leave the problem of the Negro to white South- 
erners, and he was never too sanguine of the outcome. This is 
not to assert that all Bureau officers and agents who were partisan 
in thought or deed were men of moderation, character, and hu- 
manity. But, as shown above, high standards were continuously 
sought in appointing and discharging Bureau personnel. The 
fanatic, the indiscreet, the negligent, the corrupt, and the preju- 
diced were passed over, or eliminated or disciplined wherever 
reliable evidence of these qualities came to the attention of Gen- 
eral Howard and his assistant commissioners. 

The ends which Howard set for the Bureau were thoughtfully 
and clearly conceived, and the barriers he and his subordinates 
attempted to remove were neither ambiguous nor unmovable. 
The goal was the replacement of a slaveholding society by a free 
society, free without distinction as to color. If Howard be criti- 
cized as unrealistic or utopian or lacking in an “understanding of 
the South,” it is pertinent to recall that his objectives were formu- 
lated in a period when southern society was in process of funda- 
mental change. Howard was keenly aware that time was a neces- 
sary ingredient in the realization of these ends; what he attempted 
was to give direction to the changing pattern of southern life. 

The controlling concept with which he vitalized the terse di- 
rectives of the Bureau statute was that the purpose behind the 
law was to aid the freedman “during the transition period from 
slavery to freedom by a United States Agency presumed to be 
free of local prejudice.”*' The most immediate tasks were to fur- 
nish food, clothing, and medical care, and at the same time to 
act as midwife in the birth of a free labor system that would en- 


71 Howard to Brown, December 1, 1868. 
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able the freed people to become self-supporting and the South 
speedily to re-establish a vigorous agricultural economy. This 
was a staggering assignment, without precedent in the life of the 
nation and without parallel until the 1930's. Into an economy 
shattered by war and demoralized by the overturn of its estab- 
lished labor relations, the Bureau attempted to breathe life by 
promoting “simple good faith” and “free bona fide” agreements 
between worker and employer.”* This was to be done in an agri- 
culture characterized by large production units rather than the 
traditional family farm of the North, and in a time that preceded 
by generations the general practice and public acceptance of free 
labor bargaining supplemented by government mediation. In the 
face of widespread destitution, the necessities of life were to be 
furnished, but with prudent safeguards against abuse, permanent 
dependency, or extravagant expenditure and in such a manner as 
to guide and correlate the relief efforts of private freedmen’s aid 
societies. The Bureau ministered to the needs not only of freed- 
men and “refugees,” but also to impoverished ex-Confederates 
under special congressional appropriations and by interpreting 
“refugees” as “liberally as possible to prevent starvation.”™ 

The charges that the Bureau demoralized labor by “supporting 
men in idleness” were largely partisan attempts to discredit the 
Bureau. At the very start of his administration General Howard 
recognized and set about correcting the serious relief situation 
which had developed at various points where the army had been 
distributing rations. His early regulations regarding food rations 
enjoined “great discrimination,’ and strict accountability, to en- 
sure that rations would be issued only to the “absolutely neces- 
sitous and destitute.”"* He and his officers made clear to the freed 
people their responsibility to become self-supporting, and his di- 
rectives were so strictly enforced as to cause real hardship on 
occasion. The course General Howard pursued was prompted 
both by his New England belief in self-reliance and frugality and 
by the constant necessity to counter accusations of pampering 
freedmen or of exaggerating need merely “to put money into 
somebody's pocket.” In August, 1866, goaded by such abusive 

72 War Department, BRFAL, Circular No. 5, May 30, 1865. 

73 Howard to Scott, March 2, 1867; Howard to Governor J. L. Orr, March ? 
1867; Sewall to Sprague, July 1, 1867. 


74 War Department, BRFAL, Circular No. 5, May 30, 1865. 
75 §. Thomas to Swayne, May 19, 1866. 
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charges from the President's supporters, he recommended to the 
Secretary of War, and the latter ordered, that all rations be dis- 
continued after October 1, when crops would be harvested, except 
to dependents in hospitals and orphan asylums. Need was so 
great that the practical effect of the order was not to stop relief, 
but only to have its requirements attested by southern officials 
friendly to the President and critical of the Bureau.” 

The tremendous and unprecedented requirements of the emerg- 
ency were joined with the responsibility, as Howard saw it, to 
guide and encourage the freed people in developing the habits, 
attitudes, and knowledge necessary for free men in a free society. 
These ranged from an attitude of respect and responsibility to- 
ward the marriage bond and family relationships to the habits of 
industry and thrift that guaranteed against dependence and held 
the promise of independent husbandry. The following selections 
from an early address of the assistant commissioner of Virginia 
to the freedmen in his charge are a pertinent illustration: 


The Government and charity will aid you, but this assistance will be 
of little advantage unless you help yourselves. To do this you must be 
industrious and frugal. . . . You have now no masters to provide for 
you in sickness and old age, hence you must see the necessity of saving 
your wages while you are able to work, for this purpose. . . . Schools 
as far as possible will be established among you, under the protection 
of the Government. You will remember, that in your condition as 
freemen education is of the highest importance, and it is hoped that 
you will avail yourselves, to the utmost of the opportunities offered 
you. In the new career before you each one must feel the great 
responsibility that rests upon himself, in shaping the destinies of his 
race... . Be quiet peacable, law abiding Citizens.” 


The barriers to a free society which the Bureau attempted to 
eliminate are indicated by the powers that Bureau officers exer- 
cised when mutual good faith between whites and blacks was 
found wanting and mediation failed. Until southern laws elimi- 


76 Howard to Swayne, August 28, September 20, 27, 1866; Howard to Stanton, 
August 28, September 27, 28, 1866; Ketchum to Tillson, October 6, 1866; 
Ketchum to Colonel J. Bomford, October 9, 1866; Ketchum to Scott, October 20, 
1866; Howard to Tillson, November 16, 1866, in BRFAL Records; Howard to 
Brown, October 1, 1866; Howard to Tillson, November 13, 1866, in Howard 
Papers. 

77. O. Brown, Address to the Freedmen of Virginia, received at Bureau head- 
quarters, June 29, 1865. 
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nated distinctions based upon color and included the right of 
Negroes to testify in court, Bureau officers maintained jurisdiction 
over cases involving freedmen; and where local justice met these 
requirements, officers were to watch court proceedings to safe- 
guard against discriminatory treatment under cover of equal 
laws.** As guardians of the freedmen’s children, they restored 
those apprenticed without their parents’ consent and required 
good treatment for orphans bound out to service. Bureau officers 
were required to bring evidence of outrages to the attention of 
state and local authorities and empowered to order military 
arrest and imprisonment when murderers of Negroes remained at 
large. When an employer attempted to defraud laborers of their 
wages or shares, Bureau officials could obtain court orders against 
the marketable crops. By the vigilance and authority of the 
Bureau, protection was afforded freedmen who met hostile at- 
tempts to discourage their independent husbandry or ownership 
of land. Bureau officers did not at all times and in all places 
need to exercise these powers (and there were times when action 
was needed but officers could not or did not act), yet it is evident 
from the records of the Bureau that the occasion for coercion was 
not incidental, but fundamental to the establishment of a free 
society in the South. 

No aspect of the freedom that General Howard sought for the 
newly emancipated was quite so close to his heart as that of pro- 
viding educational facilities. The original Freedmen’s Bureau act 
contained no specific provision respecting education, but Howard 
at once set about encouraging and co-ordinating the work of the 
volunteer organizations in providing teachers, books, and school- 
houses. He gave them all the protection and assistance within 
his power and saw to it that the bill extending the life of the 
Bureau gave explicit authority to continue and enlarge this work. 
No indignity inflicted upon the freedmen in the South so kindled 
his indignation and strengthened his determination as the at- 
tacks upon teachers and the burning of schoolhouses. Education 
was the only means which he believed could be permanently 
effective in building a free society in the South, and his ultimate 


78 The statement is not meant to disregard the various limitations upon that 
jurisdiction. The extent of the Bureau’s judicial powers is a complicated subject 
that cannot be presented here. Similarly, other powers mentioned in this para- 
graph were more qualified than this brief summary might seem to suggest. 
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aim was a free common school system open to all southern chil- 
dren. Howard recognized that Bureau influence and military 
authority could restrain but not rectify the “prejudice often 
amounting to hatred” which prevented the freedmen from ob- 
taining justice in inferior courts and from exercising the rights of 
free men. “Through the schools we can reach the end we all 
seek more directly than in any other way.”” 

Convinced that continuing federal support was necessary for 
education in the South, Howard did his utmost to obtain legisla- 
tive sanction for such a policy. His efforts were crystallized in a 
proposal to the President and Congress in November, 1869. He 
desired a new department of education that would combine the 
educational work of the Freedmen’s Bureau and that of the con- 
temporary Department of Education (soon demoted to the status 
of a bureau). The department would be empowered to establish 
schools by co-operation with benevolent societies and state and 
local agencies and to incorporate as part of its organization the 
state superintendents of schools. This was to be done in such a 
manner as to safeguard the policy of community responsibility 
for schools. Howard concluded: 


If objections are offered to this proposition on the ground of its cost 
or of the tendency to centralization, it may be answered 

lst That education is generally the very best possible investment 
that can be made in a free government: intelligent citizens, as every 
one knows, in all their varied occupations make constant returns to 
the government largely in advance of the money expended by it for 
their education. 

To the second objection it is sufficient to.oppose the well known 
fact that the general education of the masses always tends to the pro- 
curement of the largest liberty consistent with good government, thus 
counteracting all centralizing tendencies.*® 


As the quotation above suggests, General Howard realized that 
the attainment of Bureau objectives necessitated a new and en- 
larged concept of the proper function of the national government, 
a concept of government actively responsive to the needs of its 
citizens. In retrospect, he pointed out that the Freedmen’s Bureau 
act of 1865 had represented a new departure in government. “It 
was the exercise of benevolent functions hitherto always con- 


7% Howard to Brown, December 1, 1868. 
8® Howard to Secretary of War, November 19, 1869. 
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tended against by our leading statesmen.” The Bureau law had 
been a beginning in the transformation of American government 
from a “mere machine” into a nation “to love and cherish and 
to give forth sympathy and aid to the destitute.”*' Howard did 
not suggest the extent to which his own vision had given to the 
law this expansive meaning for the future. 

Finally, in seeking to implement the general objectives of the 
Bureau, whether in providing education or relief, whether in in- 
suring fair trials at court or fair wages on the plantation, General 
Howard enjoined upon his subordinates conciliatory methods, 
understanding attitudes, and no recrimination for local abuse. 
“All the disturbing elements of the old system of industry and 
society are around you,” he warned in his earliest general letter 
of advice to assistant commissioners. “Endeavor not to overdo, 
nor come short of duty. Do not forget in the discharge of your 
Governmental duties, that the less Government consistent with 
assured security of life and liberty and property, the better.”** 
He advised and encouraged friendly consultation with the gov- 
ernors of the southern states and approved in a number of in- 
stances the entrusting of certain functions of the Bureau to local 
magistrates and residents; and he did this in 1865 and 1866 when 
Johnson appointees and former Confederates controlled southern 
affairs.’ In no state was public opinion more hostile to the Bureau 
nor outrages against the freed people more shocking than in 
Texas, yet General Howard admonished his assistant commis- 
sioner there to do all that he could to “promote mutual good will 
among blacks and whites,” by a “spirit of fairness,” “great dis- 
cretion,” and the “broadest possible charity." In this spirit, 
recognition was eagerly given where southern prejudice was sub- 
ordinated to the requirements of uniform justice. Thus the as- 
sistant commissioner for Mississippi reported the case of a white 
man convicted for killing a Negro with the following comment: 


81 Howard, Autobiography, 11, 203; Howard to J. A. Peters, July 24, 1871, in 
Howard Papers. 

82 Howard to Assistant Commissioners, June 14, 1865; Howard to Officers and 
Agents in South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida, October 23, 1865. 

83 Sprague to Howard, October 4, 1865; Woodhull to Sprague, October 9, 1865; 
Woodhull to Osborne, October 10, 1865; Osborne to Howard, November 30, 
1865; Woodhull to O. Jennings, October 20, 1865; Tillson to Governor J. Johnson, 
October 25, 1865; Woodhull to Tillson, November 1, 1865, in BRFAL Records; 
Howard to a Gentleman in Virginia, March 27, 1868, in Howard Papers. 

84 Howard to General E. M. Gregory, March 3, 1866. 
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“It is perhaps more than probable that the punishment awarded 
in this case [a year’s imprisonment] was inadequate to the crime 
which was committed; but it is confidently trusted that the con- 
viction in this case wholly on negro testimony and the excellent 
sentiments promulgated by Judge Campbell will be the good seed 
which will germinate at no distant day into the full fruition of 
perfect protection of the civil rights of the negro by the civil tri- 
bunals of this state.” 

Under Howard’s direction, Bureau officers worked tirelessly, 
and with full consciousness that old attitudes die slowly, to help 
the South readjust from a slaveholding to a free society. They 
sought to promote mutual confidence between blacks and whites. 
But the mutual confidence and the free society for which they 
labored were to be based upon a concept of freedom alien to the 
heritage of race relationships under slavery. 


85 General T. J. Wood to Howard, September 27, 1866. 














Northern Relief for Savannah 
during Sherman’s Occupation 


By JOHN P. DYER 


ae GENERALLY WOULD, IT IS PRESUMED, ACCEPT 
as true Henry W. Grady’s remarks to the effect that Sherman’s 
march to the sea was characterized by some little carelessness 
with fire; or the frank statement by the general himself that the 
campaign was “vandalic.”* When the Federal army reached Sa- 
vannah, however, its depredations ceased except for a few minor 
incidents. It could not be truthfully recorded, of course, that 
General Sherman and his army were downright popular with 
everyone in Savannah, for there were citizens, particularly ladies, 
who left the sidewalks and made detours to avoid passing under 
the Union flag, and many others who refused to attend social 
functions where Federal officers were present.?, On the whole, 
however, the occupation was marked by co-operation between 
Federal and city officials, and no overt clashes occurred between 
citizens and soldiers. Contemporary Confederate sources bear 
out Sherman’s observation that “The people here seem to be well 
content . . . our troops have behaved magnificently; you would 
think it Sunday, so quiet is everything in the city day and night.”* 


1 W. T. Sherman to Henry W. Halleck, December 31, 1864, in The War of the 
Rebellion: A Compilation of the Official Records of the Union and Confederate 
Armies (129 vols. and index, Washington, 1880-1901), Ser. I, Vol. XLIV, 842; 
cited hereafter as Official Records. 

2 Savannah Republican, January 5, 1865. 

3 Sherman to U. S. Grant, December 31, 1864, in Official Records, Ser. I, Vol. 
XLIV, 841. See also Lloyd Lewis, Sherman, Fighting Prophet (New York, 1932), 
474. Harmony between Federal and city officials was due largely to the tact and 
judicious conduct of General John W. Geary who commanded the occupation 
forces and the friendly attitude of Mayor Richard D. Amold. In speaking of his 
activities General Geary wrote: “I was actuated by no motives but which were 
in every respect compatible with those of a soldier, dictated by the true principles 
of charity and humanity.” Geary to J. H. Estill, July 13, 1866, in archives of 
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Confederate troops had evacuated the city on the night of De- 
cember 20, 1864, and early the next morning the vanguard of 
Sherman’s army, the Second Division of the Twentieth Army 
Corps (Henry W. Slocum’s), commanded by General John W. 
Geary, entered the city led by the mayor and board of aldermen.‘ 
During the next twenty-four hours other regiments and brigades 
poured into the city, and by December 23 Savannah was fully 
occupied. 

There were, of course, numerous administrative problems im- 
mediately facing Sherman once the city was his. There were 
such matters as the handling of captured Confederate property, 
the government of the city, billeting of troops, and a host of re- 
lated questions. Of these related matters, by far the most promi- 
nent was that of feeding the population—a problem complicated 
by the fact that thousands of refugees had like frightened cattle 
stampeded into the city as the Federal army advanced. When 
these were added to a normal population which had for more 
than a month been barely able to sustain itself, the food situation 
quickly became acute.® 

Actually the situation with respect to supplies had grown pro- 
gressively more precarious in the city even before the occupation. 
In 1862 the Federals had captured Fort Pulaski at the mouth of 
the Savannah River, thus shutting off any blockade-running up 
the river. Light-draught vessels could ascend the Wilmington 
River as far as Thunderbolt, and apparently a few did so when 
they could slip through the blockade, but the supplies obtained 
by this route were a mere trickle. This left the city largely de- 
pendent on local supplies of rice and sea food from the near-by 
marshes and creeks plus whatever could be obtained by rail and 
river steamer from the interior of Georgia and South Carolina. 


Solomon’s Lodge No. 1 A.F.M., Savannah, Georgia. Lodge and church records 
show there was considerable fraternization between citizens and soldiers. 

4 Mayor Amold and his board of aldermen had gone out late in the night of 
December 20 searching for Sherman’s army to advise its leaders that Savannah 
was an open city and to request protection of life and property. See Thomas 
Gamble, A History of the City Government of Savannah, Georgia, from 1790 to 
1901 (Savannah, 1900), 260. See also report of Geary, January 6, 1865, in Of- 
ficial Records, Ser. 1, Vol. XLIV, 280. 

5 The normal population of Savannah at this time was approximately twenty 
thousand. It is impossible to determine the number of refugees who crowded into 
the city. The newspapers refer to “thousands.” See Savannah Daily Morning 
News, December 18, 1864. 
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Savannah was surrounded for miles in every direction by marshes 
interspersed only occasionally with patches of cultivable soil. 
Local farm products, therefore, were relatively insignificant. 

But obtaining food from the interior presented difficulties. As 
early as December, 1863, the city had found it necessary to set 
up a municipal storehouse and to institute price and rationing 
controls. Keeping the storehouse filled, however, was another 
matter, for the Richmond government was constantly interrupting 
and requisitioning shipments for use by the army. Mayor Richard 
D. Arnold protested to General P. G. T. Beauregard against these 
practices, but there is no record that his pleas were regarded.* 
Scarcities continued to mount and came to include firewood and 
clothing as well as food. 

No one had starved before Sherman arrived, but the diet of 
rice and fish had become extremely monotonous to a people long 
accustomed to good food and wine. At polite social gatherings it 
was often necessary to be charitable over grumbling noises in the 
viscera caused by emptiness.’ No one froze, because the weather 
was not that cold, but fuel was scarce and many defenders of the 
city stood barefoot in the cold swamp mud while throwing up 
fortifications.* It was partly the refugees milling about in the 
streets and seeking food and shelter who made the problem so 
acute that a Federal general reported: “The people of Savannah 
are, in a measure, destitute, and will have to be supported, to a 
certain extent, until such time as the ordinary course of labor and 
supplies is resumed in the city.” 

Sherman impetuously tossed off the problem at first by advising 
Confederate General Joseph Wheeler that “No provision has been 
made for the families in Savannah, and many of them will suffer 
from want—and I will not undertake to feed them.’ Before the 
ink was hardly dry on this letter, however, he changed his mind 
and ordered Colonel Amos Beckwith to take possession of all 
subsistence stores and charged him with the responsibility of 


6 Arnold to P. G. T. Beauregard, January 23, 1864, in Official Records, Ser. I, 
Vol. LIII, 306. 

7 Related to the author by the late Mrs. Peter Meldrim of Savannah who re- 
membered these incidents. 

* Savannah Daily Morning News, December 2, 1864. 

* John G. Foster to Halleck, December 26, 1864, in Official Records, Ser. I, 
Vol. XLIV, 817. 

10 Sherman to Joseph Wheeler, December 24, 1864, ibid., 800. 
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supplying destitute families.’* Then during the course of the day, 
and apparently after a conference with Mayor Arnold, he further 
liberalized his plans. “Citizens destitute of provisions,” the new 
order read, “can make application at the city store, where they 
will be supplied upon the order of Doctor Arnold, mayor of the 
city.”” 

Sherman had found in the mayor a man of reason who would 
co-operate in an intelligent and realistic manner with the occupy- 
ing forces. As a matter of fact, it is quite possible that he was a 
bit surprised at Dr. Arnold’s attitude, for the mayor had no hesi- 
tancy in saying he was ready to see Savannah and the balance of 
Georgia get out of the war and come back into the Union. His 
reasons were entirely pragmatic. “Where resistance is hopeless it 
is criminal to make it,” was his first reason.'* His second reason 
was somewhat in the same vein. To continue the war after it was 
lost, he felt, could “in no wise benefit the South, and can only 
serve to give a handle to those at the North who are prepared for 
the hardest measures against the South.” Moreover, he said, an 
almost unanimous desire existed in Savannah to see an end of the 
war."* 

Soon his views became a matter of public discussion. What is 
described as a “large meeting of influential citizens” met at the 
call of the mayor at noon on December 28 in the Masonic Hall. 
Dr. Arnold addressed the meeting, stressing the point that the 

11 Special Field Orders No. 141, December 24, 1864, ibid., 801. 

12 General Orders No. 2, December 24, 1864, ibid., 805. 

18 Armold to Harrison O. Briggs and Henry D. Hyde of Boston, April 13, 1865, 
in Richard H. Shryock (ed.), Letters of Richard D. Arnold, M.D., 1808-1876 


(Papers of the Trinity College Historical Socicty, Ser. 18-19 [Durham, 1929]), 
119. 

14 Armold to Briggs, March 17, 1865, ibid., 115. Dr. Arnold had always been a 
Jacksonian Democrat of strong Unionist sentiment. During the 1850’s he roundly 
condemned both the abolitionists and the southern fire-eaters, whom he felt were 
equally guilty of destroying the sectional truce. In the late fifties he became 
convinced that the abolitionists were the greater threat, however, and espoused 
the secessionist point of view. Dr. Armold was a graduate of Princeton in the 
class of 1826. He then took his M.D. degree from the University of Pennsylvania 
and returned to his native Savannah to practice medicine in 1832. He built a 
flourishing practice, bought and edited a newspaper, and went into politics, 
serving as alderman, president of the board of education, six terms as mayor, and 
a term each in the Georgia House of Representatives and the state Senate. He 

was greatly interested in public health and became a pioneer in that movement. 
He served as president of the National Sanitary Convention in 1860 and was one 
of the first two secretaries of the American Medical Association. Dr. Amold was 
a gourmet, a man of strong convictions, and apparently of great personal charm. 
See Shryock’s biographical sketch, ibid., 1-12. 
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crisis was past—the war was lost and it now behooved Savannah 
to make the best terms possible with the conqueror.” If there 
was any serious opposition to the mayor’s views, it is not recorded. 
At all events, resolutions were adopted paving the way for Savan- 
nah’s farewell to the war. The resolutions read: 


1. That we accept the position and in the language of the President 
of the United States, seek to have peace by laying down our arms and 
submitting to the national authority under the constitution, leaving all 
questions which remain to be adjusted by the peaceful means of legis- 
lation. 

2. That we do not put ourselves in the position of a conquered city 
asking terms of a conqueror, but we claim the immunities and privi- 
leges contained in the Proclamation and message of the President of 
the United States and in all the legislation of Congress in reference to 
a people situated as we are, and while we owe on our part a strict 
obedience to the laws of the United States, we ask the protection over 
our persons, lives, and property recognized by these laws. 

3. That laying aside all differences and burying bygones in the 
grave of the past, we will use our best endeavors once more to bring 
back the prosperity and commerce we once enjoyed. 

4. That we respectfully request his Excellency, the Governor, to call 

a convention of the people of Georgia by any constitutional means in 
his power, to give them an opportunity of voting upon the question 
whether they wish the war between the two sections of the country to 
continue. 
5. That Major-General Sherman having placed as military com- 
mander of this post Brigadier-General Geary, who has, by his urbanity 
as a gentleman and his uniform kindness to our citizens done all in his 
power to protect them and their property from insult and injury, it is 
the unanimous desire of all present that he be allowed to remain in 
his present position and that for the reasons above the thanks of the 
citizens are hereby tendered to him and the officers under his com- 
mand."® 


In view of such sentiments and of Sherman’s recent efforts to 
arrange with Georgia leaders to take the state out of the war, it 
is not surprising that he should authorize the mayor and city 
council to continue their normal functions in co-operation with 


15 Savannah Republican, January 3, 1865. 

16 Ibid. Mayor Amold wrote that many citizens “stood aloof at first from the 
proceedings” but that eventually they became “perfectly convinced of their 
propriety.” Arnold to Briggs, March 17, 1865, in Shryock (ed.), Letters, 115. 
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General Geary."’ It also seems more than a mere coincidence 
that very shortly after the adoption of these resolutions Sher- 
man took a most important action in providing food for the people 
of Savannah. On December 30 he informed the city council that 
he was turning over to it all the food he had captured when he 
occupied the city. With this offer was the suggestion that the 
captured rice be sold in the North and the proceeds used to buy 
other food.’* On that same day a conference with Albert J. 
Brown, special agent for the Treasury, disclosed the fact that 
there would be no difficulty placed in the way of selling and 
transporting the rice.'® The city council thus found itself in pos- 
session of some fifty thousand bushels of rice worth about 
$265,000.*° 

In his communication to the council Sherman had suggested 
that a committee be appointed to represent the city in negotiating 
the sale of the rice. This committee, it soon turned out, was com- 
posed of one man—Colonel Julian Allen of New York. On Decem- 
ber 31 he “gratuitously” offered his services and they were ac- 
cepted by the council and by Sherman. The ebullient colonel was 
appointed “special agent” to proceed to New York “for the pur- 
pose of negotiating the exchange of rice for other provisions for 
the suffering and destitute inhabitants of this city.”*’ 

Colonel Allen here emerges from the backwash of the war as 
an almost incredible figure. He had arrived in Savannah on De- 
cember 27, just a week after Sherman took the city.** Thus he 
had been in town only four days when he “sold” himself to Sher- 
man and Mayor Arnold and was appointed to represent the city 
in a most important business matter. This is not particularly 
strange when one considers his characteristics and qualifications. 
He was a salesman and a crusader. As a salesman he made a 


17 Special Field Orders No. 143, December 26, 1864, in Official Records, Ser. I., 
Vol. XLIV, 812-13. 

18 City of Savannah, Minutes of Council, 1863-1869, p. 135; cited hereafter as 
Minutes of Council. 

19 [bid. 

20 Gamble, in History of the City Government of Savannah, 264, gives the figure 
as 56,975 bushels. The Minutes of Council, 137-52, however, show only 51,800 
bushels. The price of rice had been pegged at eight cents a pound in Savannah. 
The estimate of $265,000 is based on this official price. Delivered in New York 
or Boston it probably would have brought nearer $450,000. 

21 Minutes of Council, 144. 

22 Savannah Republican, December 29, 1864, listing registrations at the Pulaski 
House. 
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comfortable fortune for himself in tobacco and real estate. As a 
crusader he always had a cause for which he could fight. From 
time to time he preached the virtues of the Turkish bath, protec- 
tive tariffs, and women’s rights. He ardently defended the Irish 
minority in New York, argued vehemently for a bridge to Brook- 
lyn, and came stoutly to the defense of a choir singer in a Brooklyn 
church who had been fired without receiving his wages. Added 
to these might be mentioned his fight against political malfea- 
sance in Brooklyn and his shrieking letters to newspapers de- 
manding that we give assistance to the downtrodden Cubans.”* 
Now the cause of this “stout fine looking man and a good talker,” 
who looked remarkably like Bismarck,** was the poor people of 
Savannah; and, it may be said, he never carried a banner more 
vigorously or effectively. 

Colonel Allen had arrived in New York as a Polish refugee in 
1849.*° The next year he became a tobacco importer and dis- 
tributor and apparently was successful.*® When the war broke 
out he organized a regiment of Polish volunteers for the Union 
army and was elected colonel. He never commanded his regiment 
in the field, however, for it was broken up and its personnel 
merged with other regiments.** Nothing daunted, he enlisted in 
the navy as a purser abroad the transport Baltic.** After serving 
in this position for some two years he went abroad, spending 
most of 1864 in various European countries recruiting immigrants 
who would be hired by Bostonians as their substitutes in the 
army.”® It was shortly after his return that Sherman captured 
Savannah, and the colonel went posthaste to the fallen city, per- 
haps for no other reason than to see what was going on.*® 

23 The best source of information on Colonel Allen is a 66-page scrapbook of 
newspaper clippings in the library of the University of North Carolina. Many of 
the clippings are undated and unidentified. Cited hereafter as Allen Scrapbook. 

24 Undated clipping from St. Louis Globe-Democrat, in Allen Scrapbook; also 
dated clippings from same source as follows: Brooklyn Daily Union, March 2, 
1868; ibid., November 16, 1868; Brooklyn Journal, October 8, 1870; Brooklyn 
Argus, November 17, 1873; New York Herald, July 11, 1861. 

25 An account of his escape from Poland is found in his own book, Autocrasy 
[sic] in Poland and Russia (New York, 1854), 14-18. The newspapers report his 
name was changed from “Allenski” to “Allen” when he came to America. 

26 Trow’s New York City Directory, 1852. The business address is given as 146 
Water Street. 

27 New York Times, July 13, 1861; New York Evening Post, August 10, 1864, 
in Allen Scrapbook. 

28 New York Times, August 31, 1863, in Allen Scrapbook. 

29 New York Evening Post, August 10, 1864, ibid. 

39 An unidentified clipping in the Allen Scrapbook states that he was in the 
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Now that he had a mission he hurried back to New York. 
Speculators hearing that he had rice for sale besieged his room at 
the Astor. But he had no rice at all.*‘ The colonel had reached a 
decision. He would not sell rice except as a last resort. Rather 
he would appeal to the generosity of his fellow merchants in the 
Chamber of Commerce and the Produce Exchange and ask them 
to make a gesture of good will by sending food to the stricken 
city. On the morning of January 5 he appeared before the regular 
meeting of the New York Chamber of Commerce and in an im- 
passioned plea presented Savannah’s plight. Waving a copy of 
the resolutions adopted in this city on December 28, he painted 
a glowing picture of Savannah’s loyalty to the Union and her 
desire to wrap the folds of the old flag around her. “It must not 
be thought,” he is reported as saying, “because many of the for- 
mer residents of Savannah were in the rebel ranks that the people 
were not at heart loyal. Those who were in Jeff Davis’ army were 
conscripts and were compelled to fight under the rebel flag.” Not 
only were the people of Savannah strong in their Union sentiment, 
but the people generally throughout the state were of the same 
mind.** What he was seeking, he said, was noble charity for a 
fallen and repentant foe—charity for the weak and starving women 
and children who raised themselves from their pallets to cheer, 
weakly but fervently, the old flag as it passed.** It was a long 
and moving speech and was “enthusiastically applauded at the 
end.”™* 

Against such overwhelming sentiments as these the chamber 
was helpless. There were those who wanted to know who this 
Colonel Allen was and others who mumbled in their beards that 
military force was the only remedy suitable for rebels, but they 
were scarcely heard in the roar of approval given a series of reso- 
lutions calling for public subscriptions. A committee was named 
to receive the money and purchase the food. A letter was drafted 
asking for the co-operation of the Produce Exchange.” 


employ of the Treasury Department when he went to Savannah. However, the 
records of the War and Treasury departments in the National Archives fail to 
reveal such an appointment. It is possible he may have been a sort of un- 
official observer for the Treasury. 

31 New York Times, January 5, 1865; Savannah Daily Herald, January 12, 1865. 

82 Savannah Republican, January 19, 1865. 

38 New York Herald, January 12, 1865. 

34 New York Daily News, January 6, 1865. 

35 Tbid. 
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Next morning the New York Times and other metropolitan 
papers gave editorial approval of the idea. The Times called on 
all good men to come to the aid of the stricken foe. “Considering 
how their [Savannah citizens] pride must have suffered by the 
almost bloodless victory gained over them, it is, indeed, remark- 
able that they should adapt themselves to their changed fortunes 
with such good grace. This could have come only from the fact 
that they have learned wisdom from bitter experience, and have 
a reviving sense of the blessing of the old flag. Let us meet them 
like brothers, and make them a standing illustration before the 
Southern people of the brotherhood we would extend to all of 
them if they would but cease resistance to the constitution and 
the laws.”** 

On January 10 Colonel Allen met with the Produce Exchange, 
where the communication from the Chamber of Commerce was 
discussed. Again he made the same moving plea and again he 
was highly successful. With little dissent the exchange voted to 
co-operate in the fund-raising campaign and appointed a commit- 
tee to work with the chamber.” 

Meantime subscriptions had begun to pour in to the chamber’s 
committee. Many of them were as high as a thousand dollars, 
some as low as five dollars.** Day by day the list grew longer, 
and by January 14 two vessels, the Daniel Webster and the Re- 
becca Clyde, the services of both being donated by a steamship 
company, were ready to sail. On the fourteenth the Rebecca 
Clyde sailed, the New York joint committee on board. “As she 
went down the bay, gaily dressed in colors, she was greeted with 
cheers and salutes from all sides.”** In her hold were 970 barrels 
of flour, 428 barrels of corn meal, 47 boxes of bacon, 15 boxes of 
hams, 5 boxes of shoulders, 5 cases of lard, 100 sacks of salt, 21 
barrels of pork, 50 barrels of beans, 6 drums of codfish, 407 bags 
of potatoes, 10 boxes of onions, 60 boxes of pilot bread, 150 
quarters of beef, 100 slaughtered sheep, 25 barrels of molasses, 10 
barrels of pickles, 10 barrels of vinegar, 20 boxes of mustard, 6 
boxes of pepper, and, appropriately enough, 5 kegs of bicarbonate 


36 New York Times, January 6, 1865. 

87 Tbid., January 13, 1865. 

88 The New York Times, the Herald, and the Daily News, January 8-16, 1865, 
all carried the subscription lists. 

39 New York Times, January 15, 1865. 
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of soda.*® On the nineteenth she arrived in Savannah, and a meet- 
ing was held in the Cotton Exchange to determine how the food 
should be distributed.*! 

The Daniel Webster sailed the next day, but her cargo had 
been purchased largely by Bostonians. Colonel Allen had rushed 
from New York to carry the crusade to Boston. In the four days 
between meetings in New York he had sponsored a mass meeting 
in the Massachusetts metropolis which in many respects outdid 
New York's efforts. The meeting in Boston on the evening of 
January 9 was held in Faneuil Hall and was “largely attended.” 
Colonel Allen made his appeal and pulled out another stop by 
reading the parable of the prodigal son from the Bible.** His 
speech was but a warm-up, however, for the main orator of the 
occasion, Edward Everett. New York and Boston, the aged and 
ailing teacher-minister-statesman declared, did not want a pound 
of rice. “By and by we will trade with them,” he declared, “but 
now we want to hasten to their aid.” Trying to negotiate a busi- 
ness deal with Savannah now, he held, would be as inexcusable 
as if the fond father in the parable should have driven a trade 
with his returned son. “Let us offer it [aid] to them freely, not in 
the spirit of almsgiving, but as a pledge of fraternal feeling, and 
an earnest of our disposition to resume all the kind offices of fel- 
low-citizenship with our returning brethren,” he concluded.** 

Obviously the meeting had some of the emotional fervor of a 
revival service. When Everett described the “haggard looks, 
wasted frames and careworn countenances” of the women and 
children in Savannah and shouted that Boston would let them 
suffer no longer, he was “greeted with hearty cheering.” All 
through “his eloquent and feeling speech he was frequently ap- 
plauded with marked enthusiasm.”** It was the old gentleman’s 
last great speech. The exertion of delivering it had been too much 
for him, and in less than a week he was dead.*° 

But his efforts had borne fruit. Apparently there was no bicker- 
ing about feeding rebels as there had been in New York. Resolu- 

4° Minutes of Council, 138. 

41 Savannah Republican, January 20, 1865. 

42 Boston Evening Courier, January 10, 1865. 

43 [bid.; Allen Johnson, Dumas Malone, and Harris E. Starr (eds.), Dictionary 
of American Biography (20 vols. and index and 1 supp. vol., New York, 1928- 
1944), VI, 226. 


44 Boston Evening Transcript, January 10, 1865. 
45 He died January 15, 1865. See Dictionary of American Biography, VI, 226. 
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tions were adopted, apparently unanimously, congratulating Sa- 
vannah upon being delivered “from the irresponsible power of 
the rebel government” and calling on the people of Boston to 
come to the aid of the repentant city. “Let us,” one resolution 
read, “on our part, join hands with them and forget the past.”** 
A committee of twenty-five, headed by Mayor F. W. Lincoln, was 
appointed to make the appeal. Next day the newspapers came 
out with editorial approval, and the committee went to work. 
Within three days $33,541.50 had been raised, some two thousand 
more than New York had subscribed in the same period of time.** 
The gifts varied in size from $2,500 to “three little boys from New 
Bedford $1.00.” Included in the list of donors was P. T. Barnum 
with fifty dollars.** Hurriedly, enough food was purchased to 
make up a full cargo for the Daniel Webster, ready to sail from 
New York. The balance was expended to provide a full cargo for 
the Greyhound, which sailed from Boston, Colonel Allen and 
representatives of the Boston committee abroad. The colonel 
was an especially busy man between January 9 and January 15. 
He had returned to New York on the morning after the Boston 
meeting, held a meeting with the Produce Exchange in New York, 
spent some time in investigating purchases there, returned to 
Boston in time to witness the last barrels going into the hold of 
the Greyhound, and then sailed in her for Savannah. 

While Boston and New York were engaged in their relief activi- 
ties, certain business interests of Philadelphia started a similar 
movement without any stimulation from the fervent Colonel Allen. 
On January 10 a meeting of representative merchants and civic 
leaders was held at the Board of Trade rooms “for the purpose 
of adopting measures to relieve the suffering people of Savannah,” 
Episcopal Bishop Alonzo Potter presiding. The meeting, “at- 
tended by a number of our most respectable and wealthy citizens,” 
was similar in most respects to those held in New York and 
Boston. Private letters were read from citizens of Savannah which 
described conditions in their city. The resolutions adopted by 
Mayor Arnold’s mass meeting were read, and great satisfaction 
was expressed that the people had reaffirmed their loyalty to the 

46 Boston Evening Courier, January 10, 1865. 

47 Boston Evening Transcript, January 14, 1865. 


48 A list of the Boston donors is found in a pamphlet, Account of the Supplies 


Sent to Savannah: with the Last Appeal of Edward Everett in Faneuil Hall 
(Boston, 1865), 42-45. 
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Union. Again there was a repetition of the thought that what 
Savannah had accomplished might influence other cities and other 
areas in the South to do likewise. A committee was appointed to 
receive subscriptions which would, it was anticipated, flow from 
the public appeal.*® By January 16 $21,000 had been raised, and 
by the eighteenth it was announced that a cargo was ready to be 
loaded as soon as a ship could be found.” 

Meantime the Boston and New York cargoes were arriving in 
Savannah. The Rebecca Clyde anchored at Four Mile Point be- 
low the city on January 19, the day Sherman began his movement 
into the Carolinas. On the twentieth the Daniel Webster dropped 
anchor near by. The next day the Greyhound came up the river, 
Colonel Allen and members of the Boston committee aboard. 
Their cargoes were all similar—meat, flour, potatoes, on the whole, 
with some delicacies such as pickles and vinegar thrown in for 
good measure.” 

The Boston committee brought along a letter from Mayor 
Lincoln, which, with due ceremony, was presented to the mayor 
and council. Boston was proud, the letter ran, that the arrival of 
the Greyhound marked the reopening of an ancient and profitable 
trade which had existed between the two cities. But there were 
deeper motives, the letter stated. Boston wanted to show her ap- 
preciation for the fact that Savannah had made known her desire 
to come again under the protection of the Constitution and the 
Federal Union. Moreover, there were historic ties binding the 
two cities together. “We remember the earlier kindness and liber- 
ality of the citizens of Savannah towards the people of Boston in 
the dark colonial days,” the letter went. “We recall the meeting 
held there on the 10th day of August, 1774, when a committee 
was appointed to receive subscriptions for the suffering poor of 
Boston.” There were, it was stated, large donations of rice to the 
amount of £216 which helped to relieve the hungry people who 
were suffering because the British had closed the port. “The 
memory of past days, of common dangers and common suffering 
of a united people struggling to be free, stands before us. The 
annals of the South and the North engraven together upon the 
tablets of memory still live, and we believe that neither the South 


49 Philadelphia Public Ledger, January 11, 1865. 
50 [bid., January 16, 18, 1865. 
51 Savannah Republican, January 20, 21, 22, 1865. 
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nor the North will permit them to die. . .. We hope soon to hail 
the day when all the people of the United States will, in the 
language of the President quoted in your resolutions, find peace 
by laying down their arms and submitting to the national au- 
thority under the constitution, leaving all questions which remain 
to be adjusted to the peaceful means of legislation, conference 
and vote.”* 

Downriver from the city hall where this eloquent letter was 
being read to the council the work of unloading the cargoes was 
going forward. As the goods were brought to a warehouse at Bay 
and Barnard streets crowds gathered, according to the local news- 
papers, “looking anxiously in upon the barrels of flour, pork, beef 
—the solid and substantial food which is to keep the wolf from 
their doors till better times come ‘round.” They were motley 
crowds, “all ages, all sizes, all complexions—with a variety of 
costumes such as was never seen at a masquerade or fancy dress 
ball. . . . It was a scene for a painter. It would have rejoiced the 
heart of every one of the philanthropists who aided in piling up 
those barrels of food.”** 

To add to the festivities Mayor Arnold called a mass meeting 
on the night of January 25 to give everyone a chance to talk about 
the good will with which the atmosphere seemed to be charged. 
A brass band was present to enliven the occasion, and there were 
speeches and resolutions galore. The mayor spoke. The visitors 
from New York and Boston spoke. Colonel Allen spoke. There 
were resolutions of thanks to Boston, to New York, and to Phil- 
adelphia, even though the latter’s contribution had not arrived. 
Thanks were expressed to Colonel Allen for his efforts. All in all 
it seems to have been a most harmonious affair. “The applause 
given to the efforts of the respective addresses evinced a full ap- 
preciation of the occasion,” a Savannah paper related. “Taken 
altogether it was a brilliant, pleasing and highly interesting rec- 
ord of good feeling and true fellowship.”™ 

As one might imagine, there were some in Savannah who 
grumbled about all this fraternizing with the Yankees. “A great 
deal of complaint has been made to us by different parties,” a 


52 Mayor F. W. Lincoln to Amold, January 13, 1865, in Minutes of Council, 
137-38. 

53 Savannah Daily Herald, January 30, 1865. 

54 Savannah Republican, January 26, 1865. 
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local paper reported, “that this relief movement is being carried 
too far.”** One of this number made his point of view quite clear 
in a letter to the editor. This charity was somewhat embarrassing 
and uncalled for, he said. “The people of Savannah never in- 
tended to be placed in such an abject condition before the world,” 
he continued. “No appeal has been sent to any place for aid or 
assistance for this city and none is needed in the manner pro- 
posed.” Colonel Allen was authorized to sell rice and buy food 
with the funds thus obtained and nothing more, was the writer’s 
conclusion.” 

How much public opinion in Savannah these sentiments repre- 
sented is a matter of conjecture, but there is no doubt whatever 
of the effect on the Boston Evening Courier. This paper had 
originally endorsed the Savannah relief fund, but now, in view 
of this anonymous letter to the editor, it raised quite an editorial 
howl of opposition. It was bad enough for the New Bedford 
Mercury to charge that Boston had only self-interest in mind in 
being so charitable, but no disinterested motives could be at- 
tributed to Colonel Allen. The Courier had been suspicious all 
along, it said, and now this Savannah letter confirmed its suspi- 
cions. Colonel Allen had a pecuniary interest, it was charged. He 
was “a foreigner with no interest but a mercenary one in our great 
struggle.” Referring to the colonel’s recruiting activities in Europe 
whereby he had imported immigrants to replace Massachusetts 
citizens in the army, the paper warned that Colonel Allen had 
done something “which our descendants will be more ashamed 
of than anything else upon the record of Massachusetts.” Allen 
was repudiated by the people of Savannah, it thought. “The de- 
sire for personal advantage or notoriety was chiefly influential in 
inducing Mr. Allen to the course he has pursued.”™” 

If this had any effect on the colonel, however, there is no record 
of it. He was in Savannah having a wonderful time distributing 
food and receiving the plaudits of some of the people. On Feb- 
ruary 24 the supplies from Philadelphia arrived, and there was 
more meat, flour, beans, pickles, onions, and sauerkraut to store 
and distribute. Along with the cargo had come a portion of the 
Philadelphia committee with a letter. They had missed the big 


55 Jbid., January 17, 1865. 
56 Tbid. 
57 Boston Evening Courier, January 26, 1865. 
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celebration, but they were received by the mayor and council 
and permitted to express congratulations upon the fact that Savan- 
nah had been redeemed from the rebels. There was also a gentle 
reminder that when trade was resumed Philadelphia wanted it 
remembered that she, too, was charitable. “When your port shall 
again be opened,” the letter concluded, “and the channels of trade 
and commerce between Savannah and her sister cities of the 
North again shall flow, none will more gladly welcome the day — 
than the citizens whom we have the honor to represent.”** 

The matter of shipping Savannah’s rice was not lost in this 
period of good feeling, but research has failed to reveal just how 
much was finally shipped. A Savannah newspaper estimated 
that one third of the cost of food supplies was paid for by volun- 
tary contributions from citizens of the three northern cities and 
two thirds by the sale of rice. If this be true, it would mean that 
some $200,000 worth of the cereal was sold.®® The volume of the 
shipments of rice is further indicated by Mayor Arnold who as 
late as July, 1865, wrote a friend in the North that the sale of rice 
plus the liberality of New York, Boston, and Philadelphia “has fed 
a large portion of our citizens up to this time.”*° Obviously de- 
livery was slow because of the difficulties raised by Treasury of- 
ficials. As long as Sherman was in Savannah he managed to 
circumvent or override their objections, but when he left on his 
Carolina cam.paign the web of regulations again closed over the 
port." “Colonel Allen is having some difficulty getting rice ship- 
ped,” a local paper reported, “because of customs regulations ap- 
plying to Savannah. However, it was ironed out and shipments 
of rice continue.”"™ 

Perhaps one last paragraph should be devoted to the postwar 
career of Colonel Allen. In March he was assiduously engaged 
in breaking the black market in firewood in Savannah, shipping 
rice, and receiving goods from the North.” At the end of that 
month he was sued for $3,879.48 by A. Backer for sixty-nine bar- 


58 Samuel Durborrow and others to Arnold, February 21, 1865, in Minutes of 
Council, 149. 


5® Savannah Daily Herald, February 21, 1865. A summary of contributions 
listed in northern newspapers shows that New York raised approximately $35,000, 
Philadelphia $27,000, and Boston $42,000—a total of $104,000. 

6° Arnold to Dr. J. G. Robertson, July 29, 1865, in Shryock (ed.), Letters, 123. 

61 See Lewis, Sherman, 469. 

62 Savannah Daily Herald, March 10, 1865. 

63 Tbid. 
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rels of hams claimed to be spoiled. He emerged the victor, and 
when he left early in April to go back North was seemingly more 
a hero than ever.** Upon his return to New York he built up his 
tobacco business, made a fortune in Brooklyn real estate, and 
continued his role of crusader in local affairs. In 1875 he made a 
trip to the South to check on the progress of Reconstruction. Near 
Statesville, North Carolina, he found an eight hundred acre plan- 
tation which he liked and bought. In August, 1875, he moved to 
his estate. But the promoter in him would not down. He organ- 
ized a land company to sell southern farm property to Yankees 
like himself, participated in organizing and encouraging the de- 
velopment of the Grange in North Carolina, and was generally 
known as a “live man.” In the 1880's he also built a tobacco 
factory at Statesville, and even this did not escape the Allen 
touch, for he taught his workers to sing in chorus while they rolled 
cigars and cigarettes. 


64 [bid., March 29, 1865. 

65 Brooklyn Argus, August 25, 1875, in Allen Scrapbook. 

66 [bid.; Statesville (N.C.) Landmark, July 25, 1888; Raleigh News and Ob- 
server, July 16, 1887, in Allen Scrapbook. 
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The Grange in the South, 
1870-1877 


By THEODORE SALOUTOS 


,* PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY, THE FIRST OF THE GENERAL 
farmer organizations to appear in the South after the Civil War, 
sponsored a program for agricultural reform that was reflective 
of the major ailments of the region.’ The order, fully aware that 
southern farmers had grievances somewhat comparable to those 
of the Middle West, also realized that the Southerners were 
faced with added difficulties that were created or aggravated by 
the fighting of a losing war. It tried to meet these issues as best 
it could, but it was hindered by the poverty, rancor, and prej- 
udices of the day. What support the body obtained, short-lived 
as it was, was enlisted largely because of the co-operation that 
local leaders gave it and the sponsoring of a program that was in 
keeping with southern custom and tradition. 

The social and economic distress that paralyzed the area is a 
matter of common knowledge. Farmhouses, fences, barns, gin- 
houses, sugarhouses, and warehouses were damaged or in ruins. 
Fields that once produced bountiful harvests were grown over 
with weeds. Cattle and other livestock were reduced in num- 
bers. Capital, credit, and labor needs were great. Physical 
destruction and psychological exhaustion weighed heavily on the 
land and the people. The work of agriculture was resumed anew 
under conditions that were disheartening. 

Farmers seeking amelioration of these exhausting conditions 
joined organizations or else affiliated themselves with various 
groups which offered them a remedy. Some joined the Ku Klux 


1 This study is a revision of a paper presented at the annual meeting of the 
Mississippi Valley Historical Association in Cincinnati, April 19, 1951. Apprecia- 
tion is expressed to the American Philosophical Society and the Research Com- 
mittee, University of California, Los Angeles, for financial assistance rendered in 
collecting materials. 
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Klan. Others co-operated with federal agencies and northern poli- 
ticians who came South. Many aligned themselves with the 
Democratic party and prepared to resist the hated “corruptionists” 
from the North at the first opportunity. Still others, fewer in num- 
ber, became members of local farm clubs seeking to promote sci- 
entific methods of farming, while a substantial number joined the 
Grange. 

Perhaps the launching of the Grange would never have taken 
place had it not been for the efforts of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the first of the federal agencies to help revive 
the farmers of the South. The department was genuinely con- 
cerned with helping the farmers make the postwar adjustments. 
Quite early, it sent investigators into the region to gather what in- 
formation they could that was pertinent to the restoration of agri- 
culture. Just how many were sent is unknown, but we do know 
that one of them was Oliver Hudson Kelley, without whose en- 
thusiasm and energy the organization of the Grange probably 
would have been delayed, perhaps not have taken place at all. 

Kelley, while in the South, encountered a type of hostility that 
faced many a Northerner, yet much to his satisfaction he also dis- 
covered that being a Mason helped to ease the way for him. The 
depressed conditions he saw convinced him that if better relations 
between the sections were restored, they would come through 
fraternity and not politics. “The people of the North and South,” 
he believed, “must know each other as members of the same great 
family, and all sectionalism abolished.” Kelley at this early date 
was possessed with “the idea of a Secret Society of Agriculturists, 
as an element to restore kindly feelings among the people.” 

If Kelley was unsuccessful in convincing his superiors in Wash- 
ington of the need to establish a farmers’ organization to allay 
sectional tensions, he had little trouble in convincing himself and 
a few others of the wisdom of it. After some discouraging experi- 
ences, the order was launched late in 1867. But with the passing 
of time, the earlier enthusiasm to establish an organization con- 
cerned chiefly with healing the scars of war gave way to a broader 
program providing for the social and cultural uplift of the farmers. 
Likewise, the older idea of building an order to restore “kindly 
feelings” gave ground to the economic potentialities that such a 


body offered.* 
2 Oliver H. Kelley, Origin and Progress of the Order of the Patrons of Hus- 
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Sentiment for the Grange was slow in crystallizing. Surviving 
sectional hatreds convinced many Southerners that the organizers 
had ulterior motives. Some even viewed the order as a fiendish 
device to foment strife between the races. The location of its 
headquarters in Washington made it suspect. To others the ad- 
mission of women gave it a reformist taint. The lack of funds, 
organizers, and numerous obstacles that faced any effort to 
organize the farmers posed other difficulties. Likewise, local farm 
groups were uneasy over the appearance of a rival organization 
that would compete with them for members and perhaps dwarf 
them in importance.* 

Despite these early apprehensions, interest in the Grange grew. 
Requests for information came to Washington from Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and Georgia. In 1872 state Granges were organized 
in Mississippi and South Carolina, and the following year state 
orders made their appearance in all parts of the South.‘ 

Available information indicates that it was largely the small 
white farmer, rather than the large planter, who was the driving 
force behind the Grange. One investigator found that in South 
Carolina the order “was essentially a movement of farmers rather 
than of planters. Planters were among its members and even 
among its leaders, but they were few in number and influence as 
compared with the farmers. There was, moreover, a disposition, 
often apparent, to criticize adversely the ways of the old regime.” 
The sites of the Granger locals and the type of activities they en- 
gaged in also support the view that this was essentially an “up- 
country, rather than a low country movement.” Additional cor- 
roborating testimony comes from the general-deputy for Louisiana 
who reported that “the small farmers of Eastern, Northern and 
Western Louisiana are the best fields to work in. The large 








bandry in the United States (Philadelphia, 1875), 11-16, 57-58, 67-70, 76, 96, 
112-14, 125-30; Monthly Report of the Agricultural Department, September 1866 
(Washington, 1866), 335. Kelley, it should be mentioned, left Washington on 
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3 Kelley, Origin and Progress, 291, 317, 320; J. H. Easterby, “The Granger 
Movement in South Carolina,” in Proceedings of the South Carolina Historical As- 
sociation, 1931 (Columbia, 1931), 24; Rural Carolinian (Charleston, 1869-1876), 
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planters of Southern Louisiana have never taken any interest in 
our organization.”® 

When it came to deciding about Negro membership, the Grange 
found itself in a position similar to that which confronted the 
trade unions and the general labor organizations when they were 
faced with the same issue. The order could have pursued one of 
several alternative courses of action. It could have ignored the 
Negro completely, as though he were irrelevant to the social and 
economic well-being of southern agriculture. It could have made 
him an integral part of the order, perhaps on a basis of equality 
with the whites. It could have encouraged him to form his own 
organization and co-operated with him on a fraternal basis. Or the 
Grange could have encouraged the Negro to organize independ- 
ently, having nothing to do with the whites’ organization. 

On the whole, sentiment over Negro participation was un- 
equally divided between two schools of thought, both of which 
recognized his importance to the future of southern agriculture. 
One, inspired chiefly by Northerners, wanted Negroes admitted 
into the order, presumably on a basis of equality. Obviously, this 
elicited slight hope for support from the majority of southern 
whites, although it is said that the first subordinate Grange 
organized in Louisiana in 1872 was joined by “most of the planters 

. . and most of the laborers without regard to color.” Further- 
more, according to this same source, 


The negroes who were instrumental in forming the first Grange asked 
no special favors; they hoped to maintain their standing in the order 
by their voting power. In the meetings, both whites and blacks met 
together on a basis of mutual interest and common defense of the 
farming classes against the political jobbers and monopolists. They 
were satisfied with the constitutional question and legal arrangements 
of all questions of social and personal rights and they did not propose 
to raise any disturbing issues on the subject. The Grange was thought 
to be more practical than the “Unification Scheme,” and it seemed sure 
to settle the difficulty between the two races.’ 


Even though this position was given vocal support by Dudley 
W. Adams, the Master of the National Grange, in reality his posi- 


6 Journal of Proceedings, Fifteenth Session of the National Grange of the 
Patrons of Husbandry, 1881 (Philadelphia, 1881), 59. 

7 Curley Daniel Willis, “The Grange Movement in Louisiana” (M.A. thesis, 
Louisiana State University, 1935), 16. 
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tion was nothing more than a reflection of the stand often taken 
by the heads of organizations that seek to expand nationally. 
Adams was quoted as saying that “Every Grange must exercise 
its own discretion as to the admission of its members. The Con- 
stitution is silent in regard to color, and only prescribes that ap- 
plicants must be of good moral characters, and must be interested 
in agriculture. If a Grange chooses to admit Negroes it may do 
so, as there is nothing in the Constitution to prohibit it. At the 
present time there are Negroes in the Granges. The matter is 
purely a local one.”* This position was challenged by another 
observer, writing in 1874, who stated categorically that “no col- 
ored people are admitted into southern Granges.” “Diligent en- 
quiry was made, and not an instance was found in the Middle, 
New England or Northern States where colored members have 
been admitted.”® 

While it is true that the constitution and by-laws did not deny 
membership to anyone on racial grounds, and that the question 
of membership was something for the locals to decide, this was 
nothing more than a convenient device to permit Southerners to 
exclude Negroes from the locals and still enable the national 
organization to boast hypocritically that it did not exclude anyone 
on racial grounds. If Negroes did join the order, and this must 
have been the case in Louisiana and elsewhere, this was the ex- 
ception rather than the rule. 

The other school of thought, and one more in keeping with 
southern tradition, was that of organizing a separate Negro farm- 
ers organization. This plan seems to have taken organic form 
with the creation of the Council of Laborers, a relatively unknown 
group closely identified with the Patrons of Husbandry. Even 
though the two bodies were separate and distinct, their aims were 
the same. Based on the theory that the interests of the colored 
farmers were intimately bound up with those of the whites, and 
that the honorable white farmer was the best friend the Negro 
farmer had, the Council of Laborers proposed “to throw around the 
colored race the benefits of trade cooperation and to enable them 
to improve their moral and intellectual condition.” If the Council 
could achieve these ends, and not seek to unify the Negroes for 
political purposes, “as heretofore [done] by designing men,” then 


8 Ibid., 16, quoting New Orleans Daily Picayune, October 3, 1873. 
® Pacific Rural Press (San Francisco, 1871- ), VII (June 6, 1874), 357. 
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it would do for the colored what the Grange was doing for the 
whites. 

The origins of the Council of Laborers and its by-laws indicate 
that its founding was largely the work of white Grangers. The 
Negro body was calculated “to meet the wants of the laboring 
people of the Southern states, ‘ignoring all religious and political 
conventions and providing for as far as possible, against the prej- 
udice that attends to race and color, ” and to make the Negro a 
reliable farm hand, trusty, stable, and industrious. Wherever a 
local council was organized, there were to be “two respectable 
white men” who were members of the Grange. They were to 
serve as advisers for each subordinate body and aid the Negroes 
when they needed assistance." 

No sooner had local Councils appeared than charges and coun- 
tercharges emerged with respect to what the Grange was trying 
to accomplish through these groups. Granger locals in Georgia, 
and no doubt in other parts of the South, were accused of serving 
as adjuncts of the Ku Klux Klan and of taking “such steps about 
wages and labor as [would] tend to reduce the colored people 
again to a condition of servitude.” This accusation immediately 
brought heated denials. From a Far West publication there came 
the statement that “Our colored citizens, everywhere, may rest 
assured that there is nothing in the principles, working or in- 
tentions of the Granges, in any part of the Union, calculated to 
interfere in the slightest degree with their liberty, welfare or 
happiness. On the contrary, our principles tend to benefit them, 
as well as to advance the interest of labor and industry.”™ 

Equally as pressing as the organizing of Negro farmers was 
the question of credit. The Grange, instead of yielding to the 
inflationary demands of the greenbackers and silverites, advised 
a deflationary program. Farmers were urged to work harder, to 
husband their resources closely, to sell more than they bought, to 
operate on a “pay-as-you-go” basis, and to instill habits of thrift 
and industry in the young.’* More unrealistic advice for the mass 

10 [bid.; Southern Plantation (Montgomery, 1874-1877), I (October 21, 1875), 
705, 708. The Council of Laborers was patterned after the Patrons. It required 
twenty men and four women to organize a council. The men paid two dollars 
and the women fifty cents, which entitled them to two degrees in the order. 

11 Pacific Rural Press, VIL (June 6, 1874), 357. See also Horace Mann Bond, 
Negro Education in Alabama (Washington, 1939), 130. 


12 Proceedings of the Fourth Session of the State Grange of the Patrons of Hus- 
bandry of South Carolina, 1876 (Columbia, 1876), 9; Louisville Agriculturist 
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of sharecroppers and impoverished small landowners could hardly 
have been given. Such counsel offered little help to those who 
bought on credit or who were compelled by the lien laws to give 
“an ‘iron-clad’ mortgage covering stock, home, farm goods, imple- 
ments and prospective crops.”** In Alabama, where debtors were 
bound by such legislation, all the Grange could do was to plead 
with them to avoid the credit and debt system by paying cash 
for all their purchases.'* What never was explained was where 
these “financially-pressed farmers,” Negroes and whites, were to 
obtain the cash. 

What probably would have been of considerable help to the 
farmers, had they functioned for a longer period of time, were 
the various business associations sponsored by the Grange. These 
included marketing and purchasing associations, cotton gins, cot- 
ton-yarn factories, direct-trade unions, warehouses, brickyards, 
tanneries, co-operative stores, and other enterprises. The rapidity 
with which these appeared and the diverse forms they took 
alarmed the more conservative Grangers who feared for their 
future.’* The National Grange, equally dubious of the success of 
the varied business associations and anxious to foster a uniform 
way of doing business that was consistent with co-operative prin- 
ciples, asked the state orders that were employing the commission 
system to abolish it and to substitute state agents instead. The 
state Granges of Mississippi, Kentucky, Tennessee, North Caro- 
lina, and Louisiana accepted this advice and appointed agents 
who were to buy and sell for their members."® 

Somewhat typical of the state agent plan was the one estab- 
lished in Louisville by the Patrons of Kentucky and Tennessee. 
Grangers purchasing farm implements and machinery through 
this agency obtained discounts that ranged from 10 to 37 per cent 
of the current market price, and they, in turn, paid a commission 
of one per cent. During the first flush of enthusiasm plans were 
made with dealers and manufacturers to locate a similar agency 


Legal Tender, March 20, 1879; San Francisco California Patron, March 20, 1879. 

13 Charles H. Otken, The Ills of the South (New York, 1894), 33-53. 

14 John B. Clark, Populism in Alabama ( Auburn, Ala., 1927), 33, 36. 

15 Ezra S. Carr, The Patrons of Husbandry on the Pacific Coast (San Francisco, 
1875), 120, gives a brief account of activities across the country. A fuller account 
appears in Solon J. Buck, The Granger Movement (Cambridge, 1913), 239-78. 
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in Nashville, Tennessee, and to expand these activities into every 
corner of the state." 

The South Carolina Grange got off to an ambitious start. Bag- 
ging, ties, fertilizer, and flour were bought at substantial savings; 
and purchasing representatives were stationed in New York and 
St. Louis. Much attention was given to the establishment of co- 
operative stores, based on the Rochdale plan; in fact, business 
plans of every conceivable sort were discussed at one time or 
another.’* The Louisiana Grangers set up a state agency in New 
Orleans to serve near-by stores. It received orders for sugar and 
molasses from various parts of the country, and it conducted a 
livestock business with Kentucky and Texas. Yards were built to 
grade and weigh cotton, and when these failed warehouses were 
built to store cotton and sell it directly to manufacturers’ agents. 
A few co-operative stores also functioned for a limited time, and 
business seems to have been done on both a cash and barter 
basis.1® The Arkansas Grangers were moved by the potentialities 
of establishing co-operative stores and wholesale houses to supply 
them, and an ambitious plan along these lines was unfolded by 
their state committee on co-operation. An Arkansas Grange 
agency seems to have functioned for a time in Memphis, but just 
what the conditions were under which it operated and what it 
accomplished are not clear.” In Alabama, from the outset, a pessi- 
mistic view was taken of large-scale business activities. Although 
no regular business agent was appointed, agencies in the state did 
provide Patrons with the means of buying their supplies on terms 
that were described as being better than otherwise would have 
been possible.*" 

Still another phase of the Granger Reconstruction program, 
which in part was a carry-over from the direct-trade conventions 


17 Journal of the Proceedings of the Tennessee State Grange, Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, Second Annual Session ( Nashville, 1875), 20-21, 29-30. 

18 Proceedings of . . . the State Grange . . . of South Carolina, 1876, p. 9; 
Easterby, “The Granger Movement in South Carolina,” 27-29. 

19 Proceedings of the State Grange of Louisiana, Third Session, 1875 (New 
Orleans, 1875), 21-22, 25, 28; Willis, “The Grange Movement in Louisiana,” 
20-23. 

20 Proceedings of the Fifth Annual Session of the Arkansas State Grange ( Little 
Rock, 1877), 19. 

21 Proceedings of the State Grange of the Patrons of Husbandry of Alabama, 
1874 (Montgomery, 1875), 11, 16; Proceedings of the Third Annual Session of 
the Alabama State Grange, 1875 (Montgomery, 1876), 5-6; Journal of Proceed- 
ings, Fifteenth Session of the National Grange, 1881, p. 35. 
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of the ante-bellum period and in part but a means for protecting 
Patrons from speculators and “moneyed monopolists,” was the 
Direct Trade Union. Organized by the Patrons of Georgia and 
chartered by the state legislature, the Union intended to serve 
the members of the entire South. By early 1875 the Granges of 
North Carolina, Alabama, and West Tennessee had joined in what 
was reputed to be an attempt to free the farmers “from the money 
rings.” Specifically, the Direct Trade Union proposed to bring 
the producer into direct contact with the consumer and hence 
dispose of the unnecessary middlemen. Direct shipping lines were 
to be established to foreign ports to bring these advantages to 
producers, large and small. By 1875, it is said, such agencies were 
already established in some of the southern ports and in Liver- 
pool. Stock in the Direct Trade Union, which sold at ten dollars 
a share, could be purchased only by Patrons. A stockholder could 
borrow money from the Union, hold his crop off the market, for- 
ward it, or do whatever the conditions warranted. Thus, he could 
hope to escape from the clutches of the usurious moneylenders 
of the day. 

Meritorious as the plan was, the Direct Trade Union faced 
trouble. Charges of improper management were made. Among 
the most vociferous complainants were the North Carolina Pa- 
trons, especially those who shipped their cotton through the 
Union to Liverpool and lost money on it. Much blame for these 
losses was placed on the Liverpool agent for his defiant disregard 
of instructions to sell at a designated time. But as an excuse this 
was of no avail. The episode helped discredit a system which 
many felt was about as good as any devised to bring to the farmers 
the full benefits of their labor. One consolation for the North 
Carolinians, particularly for those who sold through the agency 
in the United States, was that they earned a profit beyond and 
above that of those who sold at the highest price paid in any of 
the state markets during the year.** 

Still another development calculated to create home markets 
and to perfect economies in the purchase of implements and sup- 


22 Proceedings of the Tennessee State Grange . . . Second Annual Session, 30, 
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plies was a campaign to locate industries in the South. Mississippi 
Grangers were urged to foster the manufacturing as well as the 
agricultural interests of the state.** The executive committee of 
the Alabama Grange was convinced that factories could be built 
in every county of the state at small expense.** The Master of the 
North Carolina Grange advised his Patrons: “We have great facili- 
ties for manufacturing every implement needed on the farm, and 
I cannot but feel it a blemish on our good name that we, in a great 
measure, buy our plows, wagons, etc., in markets distant many 
hundreds of miles.”** Likewise in Louisiana, Grangers displayed 
an interest in building cotton factories as means of realizing 
greater returns from their raw cotton. There also was a proposal 
to build a co-operative tannery in the southwestern part of the 
state where hides were available in sizeable quantities.** The 
campaigns to form joint-stock companies for the manufacture of 
farm implements were prompted by the belief that they would 
bring the price of the manufactured articles down to the lowest 
possible level.** 

The southern Grangers did not become as agitated over the 
need for railroad regulation as did the farmers of the Middle 
West. Railroads had penetrated into the South to a far greater 
extent than many people realized but hardly to the extent that 
they had in the Middle West. Southern farm communities were 
faced with problems of labor, capital, and credit that were of 
more immediate concern than railroads, and the region’s farmers 
had few funds to invest in the construction of rail lines. Cer- 
tainly, Southerners had just as good cause as western farmers to 
oppose discriminatory rates and services and to want better facili- 
ties and lower rates. But the campaigns they waged were mild in 
contrast with those of the Middle West; and if the quantity of 
regulatory legislation sought and enacted is a yardstick, South- 
erners were clearly outdistanced by their northern brethren.** 


23 Proceedings of . . . the State Grange of Mississippi, 1875, p. 25. 
24 Proceedings of . . . the Alabama State Grange, 1875. p. 7. 
25 Proceedings of . . . the North Carolina State Grange, 1875, pp. 8-9. 
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Nevertheless, there were similarities in the demands of the 
South and of the West. Farmers in both sections wanted cheaper 
freight rates and better services. Some believed that the rates 
should be based on the physical valuation of railroad properties, 
plus the cost of operating them. Others urged that greater re- 
liance be placed on water routes, hoping that this would accele- 
rate competition and bring rates down. Still others proposed the 
adoption of a more conciliatory attitude toward the railroads, on 
the theory that the region needed them and that a policy of 
friendliness might encourage the railroad owners to extend their 
mileage.*® 

The southern Grangers also became involved in a campaign to 
build a transcontinental road, a demand that was in part a con- 
tinuation of the ante-bellum effort to construct a southern trans- 
continental. Considerable support was given to the completion 
of the Texas and Pacific. The Panic of 1873 had checked the con- 
struction of the road, the incorporation of which had taken place 
in 1871 when a large land grant was made to it. Owing to delays 
and uncertainties about their investments and future profits, a 
representative of the company appeared before Congress to seek 
an extension of the time prescribed for the completion of the 
project and to obtain “a government guarantee of the payment 
of the interest upon the construction bonds.” These requests were 
resisted by the Southern Pacific which meanwhile “had itself laid 
plans for working into the Texas territory.” 

A number of Granges supported the petition for congressional 
aid to the Texas and Pacific. Grangers from Texas, Mississippi, 
Tennessee, and other states, especially those embracing or ad- 
joining the area through which the proposed route was to be built, 
favored this assistance. A familiar sectional note was sounded 
when one enthusiast asserted that “Justice to the Southern States 
demanded that they should have the same rights and facilities to 
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develop their material wealth and increase their production as 
had been extended to the Middle and Northern States.”*° 

The Grangers, besides struggling with problems of farm labor, 
credit, railroad regulation, and middlemen’s margins, sought to 
aid the farmers in various other ways. They encouraged white 
immigrants to come to the South with the hope of outnumbering 
the Negroes in black-belt communities. They made efforts to cur- 
tail the cotton output when prices were unreasonably low, and to 
recover the federal tax that was unjustly imposed on cotton dur- 
ing and after the war. They encouraged diversification of pro- 
duction as a means of reducing the cost of living and of minimiz- 
ing the debt burden. To help satisfy the currency and credit 
needs of the region, they urged the repeal of the 10 per cent 
federal tax on state bank notes. They cautioned farmers against 
the purchase of poor fertilizers and other inferior goods, asked 
employers and employees to respect labor contracts, recom- 
mended the compilation of agricultural statistics, called for econ- 
omy in government expenditures, and demanded a tax on dogs.** 

The educational efforts of the order represent one of the least 
emphasized yet one of the most important phases of its activities. 
This work was of two kinds: the more informal type afforded by 
the social and cultural opportunities which it encouraged, and the 
direct campaigns that it waged in behalf of formal agricultural 
education. The informal educational activities consisted of en- 
couraging the farmers to read newspapers, magazines, and pam- 
phlets. There were various Granger-sponsored or endorsed news- 
papers to which members were encouraged to subscribe, and 
there were literary hours that often followed the regular business 
meetings of the locals. The larger Granges had libraries or read- 
ing rooms. On the formal side the Grange concerned itself with 
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public education from elementary schools to colleges and uni- 
versities.* 

The Grangers had some positive views on the educational needs 
of the day, particularly with respect to the type of instruction 
farmers needed. First of all, the Grange urged the construction 
of more public schools to satisfy the needs of a growing nation, 
and second, it believed that the schools already functioning were 
conducted in a manner that rendered them useless to the farmers 
and their families. A North Carolina committee on education de- 
plored the fact that “there is an entire want of learning in the 
practical affairs of the household, the dairy and the farm. Thou- 
sands of good, honest farmers and Patrons throughout the land, 
worthy of a better fate are ‘hewers of wood and drawers of water,’ 
earning a scant living by hard labor, while their children are 
growing up in ignorance and superstition.”"** The Grange urged 
that schools devote more attention to the practical side of farming 
and also began schools of its own. A limited number of Granger 
schools were opened in North Carolina, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Alabama, and in other states.** 

More conspicuous were the efforts waged in behalf of agricul- 
tural education on the higher levels. The Grangers complained 
that money appropriated for agricultural education under the 
Morrill Act of 1862 was being squandered with few tangible 
benefits for farmers.** In fact, some Grangers became so de- 
termined to rectify what they felt were grave injustices done the 
farmers that they sought to influence and even dominate the 
policies of the federally subsidized schools. The North Carolina 
committee on education reasoned that since the farmers com- 
prised the muscle and the brains of the state, they were entitled 
to control the state and to direct the agricultural and intellectual 
interests of the community.** In Mississippi the Grangers once 
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gave serious thought to founding a private agricultural college, 
but hard times and financial difficulties forced them to abandon 
the idea.** In South Carolina Grangers urged the inclusion of sci- 
entific agricultural and mechanical education in the curriculum. 
In Louisiana no sooner had the Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege been incorporated than the state Grange tried to control it. 
The Louisiana Patrons believed they were entitled to control the 
college for two reasons: first, the school was mismanaged and the 
Grangers, mindful of the farmers’ interests, felt duty bound to 
protect them; and second, many of the students were sons of 
Grangers. The farmers failed, however, in their bid for educa- 
tional control in Louisiana. In 1877 the college was merged with 
the Louisiana State University at Baton Rouge.*” 

The Grangers were instrumental in the founding of Mississippi 
State College at Starkville, Mississippi. Prior to its founding, 
education was furnished the white farmers of the state by the 
agricultural department of the University of Mississippi. The 
farmers were dissatisfied with it. Once the Grangers gave up 
their effort to launch a private agricultural college, they concen- 
trated their attention on the building of a publicly supported in- 
stitution. Mississippi A & M College was chartered in 1878 and 
opened in 1880, offering the practical educational opportunities 
the farmers wanted, providing part-time jobs for farmers’ sons, 
and charging low fees. Many of the college trustees were 
Grangers, and the relations between the school and the order 
were cordial.*” 

In Texas the Grange befriended Texas A & M College from 
the time it was organized in 1876. Texas A & M also offered part- 
time job opportunities and a practical education to farmers’ sons. 
Its policies were influenced by the order which came to its sup- 
port in obtaining appropriations from the legislature and in shield- 
ing it from the dominating influences of the state university.*’ 

After the middle 1870's both evidences of and causes for the 
decline of the Grange were apparent. In 1876 the North Carolina 

37 Proceedings of . . . State Grange of Mississippi, 1875, p. 16. 

38 Easterby, “The Granger Movement in South Carolina,” 26. 
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and South Carolina Granges, among others, reported widespread 
delinquency in the collection of dues. In the national convention 
of 1877 delegates from Mississippi, Texas, and Missouri were 
the only states present representing the South.** Business reverses, 
hasty and injudicious methods of organization, hard times, failure 
to pay dues, the heated political campaigns of 1876, dissatisfaction 
with the achievements, and admission to membership of persons 
out of sympathy with the objectives of the order contributed to 
its decline. Repeated efforts were made to revive the southern 
Grange during the eighties and nineties but to no avail.“ 

The Grange never attracted the attention in the South that it 
did in the Middle West. It lacked the melodramatic antimonopoly 
appeal that the Westerners elicited by their campaigns against the 
railroads, and its efforts were obscured by the activities of the 
political reconstructionists. Yet the order enrolled a substantial 
number of white farmers. What success it achieved in member- 
ship must be attributed largely to the sectional character of its 
demands.** 

Even though Granger failures exceeded Granger accomplish- 
ments, the contributions of the order are of some significance. It 
instilled in farmers the benefits of combined action at a time when 
their morale was low. It helped allay sectional differences. It en- 
couraged co-operatives to effect economies. It stressed the need 
for teaching a practical, vocational type of agriculture in the 
schools, and it sought to promote the social and cultural advance- 
ment of farmers. It constructed a pattern for farmer organiza- 
tions, such as the Agricultural Wheel, the Louisiana Farmers’ 
Union, the Farmers’ Alliance, and the Farmers’ Educational and 
Cooperative Union. Finally, it furnished future farm leaders with 
training which enabled them to carry on the work that the Grange 
began but left undone during the troublous years of Reconstruc- 
tion. 
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Georgia’s Federalist Press 
and the War of 1812 


By JOHN E. TALMADGE 


‘be FEDERALIST PARTY THROUGHOUT ITS HISTORY OFFERED 
little appeal to most Georgians. Individualistic in spirit and con- 
scious, even before 1800, of the distinctive interests of their 
section of the United States, they recoiled from a party that 
favored a stronger national government. True, many voters in 
the frontier counties were forced for a time to take the name of 
Federalist when their aristocratic opponents in the older com- 
munities embraced Jeffersonianism. But Federalism became dis- 
credited when some of its local leaders were indicted in the 
unsavory Yazoo land fraud of 1796, and in national elections the 
state began to vote solidly Republican. By 1803 there remained 
in Georgia “few simon-pure Federalists.”""_ Even a dwindling po- 
litical party, however, may have potential strength that will be 
revealed during a major crisis. People who normally show little 
interest in politics will, during a national emergency, exhibit a 
marked preference for one of the contending political parties. 
Thus a study of Georgia newspapers in 1812 indicates that al- 
though the Federalists of the state had ceased to exercise any 
power in elections, they still made up a vocal and aggressive 
minority in Augusta and Savannah. 

As the clouds of war darkened the Atlantic, the Federalist 
press of the nation redoubled its protests that the fumbling for- 
eign policy of Jefferson, dutifully continued by Madison, was 
pushing the nation into an unnecessary war with Great Britain. 
The Republicans’ angry rebuttals to those charges resounded in 
the Augusta Chronicle, the Savannah Republican, the Milledge- 

1 E. Merton Coulter, Georgia, A Short History (Chapel Hill, 1947), 238-40; E. 


Merton Coulter, College Life in the Old South (New York, 1928), 23-24; Ulrich 
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ville Argus, and the Athens Georgia Express, and echoed in the 
smaller Georgia weeklies. Three papers in the state, however, 
braved this preponderance of editorial opinion to join, with vary- 
ing amounts of directness and courage, in the Federalist opposi- 
tion to the threatening war. 

The first of these, the Savannah Columbian Museum, was the 
oldest and most conservative journal in that city. In the early 
years of the century Philip Wolhopter, its editor, had engaged 
in many controversies with the brash Republican, but as Fed- 
eralism grew more unpopular in Georgia he had gradually evi- 
denced a distaste for journalistic arguments. In 1811 when the 
Republican had published a spate of letters criticizing its rival’s 
Hamiltonian leanings, Wolhopter had calmly retorted that “such 
scribblers” were beneath his contempt.” 

The same editorial caution shaped and limited the efforts of 
the Museum to prevent a conflict with Britain. Wolhopter pre- 
ferred to indicate his opposition by reprinting fiery editorials 
and partisan news stories from such Federalist papers as the 
Baltimore Federal Republican, the Trenton Federalist, and the 
New York Evening Post. Occasionally he added a few mild 
criticisms of his own and interviewed visiting “gentlemen” who 
favored peace. As the crisis mounted, the outcry of the Fed- 
eralist editors against the embargo grew louder, but Wolhopter 
supported their condemnation only by reproducing their angry 
editorials. When the government loan for defense failed to attract 
the needed number of subscribers, the Museum’s editor went so 
far as to report that only half the sum needed had been sub- 
scribed and to comment that Congress would hardly “plunge the 
country into war in the face of such prospects.” 

Two excellent opportunities for discrediting the Republican ad- 
ministration presented themselves in March, 1812, but the timid 
Wolhopter refused to take full advantage of either. The first was 
Madison’s unhappy purchase of the Henry letters. In the winter 
of 1808 John Henry, a British spy in the service of the governor 
of Canada, had traveled through New England to learn if the 
Federalists would not prefer disunion to war with Britain. Failing 
to discover the expected disloyalty and later growing disgruntled 


2 Savannah Columbian Museum, August 8, 1811. 
3 Ibid., March 26, April 3, 13, May 11, 14, 1812. 
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over his pay, he revealed, in February, 1812, to the American gov- 
ernment—for fifty thousand dollars—the purpose of his visit.‘ 

When the letters between Henry and the Canadian officials 
were published the following month, the Federalist editors howled 
with anger that Madison had done business with such a deceitful 
hireling. They pointed out triumphantly that not a single mem- 
ber of their party had given encouragement to the turncoat. Again 
Wolhopter depended upon the Baltimore Federal Republican to 
publicize the blunder of the Republicans, and merely added that 
the Federalists had behaved patriotically in refusing to betray 
their country.” To absolve Britain as the original villain in the 
piece, Wolhopter published a letter from the British envoy in 
Washington declaring that his country had known nothing of 
Henry's undercover working. 

Wolhopter’s reluctance to push the second issue is more under- 
standable, for it involved the most important stake that Georgia 
would have in a war with Britain. Florida, then owned by Spain, 
Britain’s ally, had long been a haven for escaped slaves who, in 
league with hostile Indians, continued to plague South Georgia. 
Knowing that the national government had planned, for almost a 
year, to take over Florida at the first opportunity, a group of 
Georgians, in March, 1812, encouraged an abortive revolution 
among Americans living in East Florida. At the first report of 
rebellion American troops had seized Amelia Island and moved 
to aid in the capture of St. Augustine.® 

This was an invasion that could hardly be justified without a 
declaration of war, but most Georgians chose to dwell upon the 
expediency, rather than the right, in the so-called Amelia Expedi- 
tion. Aware of such popular sentiment, Wolhopter at first only 
reported factually on the uprising. Later he felt bold enough to 
warn that a “gentleman” had brought in word that the governor 
of St. Augustine had sworn to make the attackers pay dearly for 
the city. The Museum’s editor even went so far as to suggest the 
injustice of American participation by declaring that the national 
government had disclaimed any “agency in the transactions in 
East Florida.” 


4 Sydney H. Gay, James Madison ( Boston, 1884), 297-305. 
5 Savannah Columbian Museum, March 30, 1812. 

6 Coulter, Georgia, 215-16. 

7 Savannah Columbian Museum, April 3, 13, 1812. 
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As the demands for an open break with Britain grew louder in 
Savannah and throughout the states south of New England, 
Wolhopter ceased even his mild, secondhand opposition. Material 
from other Federalist papers disappeared from his columns and 
his disapproval of the war was indicated only in his refusal to 
repeat the patriotic and bellicose words of Republican statesmen 
and editors. Weeks before the declaration of war he was acknow}- 
edging the existence of the crisis only by printing the official 
documents and letters emanating from Washington and London. 
Without a single blast on the bugle he announced the arrival of 
the long-expected conflict.* 

A second Federalist editor in Georgia was far more vocal and 
fearless in making clear his political principles and his opposition 
to the war. Thomas Hobby, a native of Connecticut, had become 
editor of the Augusta Herald in 1804 and had immediately en- 
gaged radical Dennis Driscol of the Augusta Chronicle in a lively 
and vituperative controversy.’ It is true that Hobby broke off the 
argument and showed thereafter little stomach for another slug- 
ging match with his vicious rival, but it is difficult to believe with 
U. B. Phillips that after 1804 the Herald “gave up its extreme 
partisan attitude.”’® Even before the burning issues of 1812 had 
taken shape, the Athens Express was calling Hobby “the vilest 
Tory in the Town,” and his subsequent participation in those 
issues deviated little from the Federalist party line." 

The editor of the Herald also drew heavily on the more violent 
Federalist journals for ammunition in his battle to prevent war, 
but instead of depending primarily on such material for his propa- 
ganda, as Wolhopter was doing, he used it to support his own 
outspoken arguments. Jefferson, he warned, had so mismanaged 
the affairs of the nation that now even a worthy administration 
could not in twenty years restore prosperity. The blind faith of 
the Republicans in Napoleon's pronouncements was allowing the 
French emperor to continue seizing and destroying American 
vessels even after the revocation of the Berlin and Milan Decrees. 
Britain’s efforts to re-establish peaceful relations between the two 
countries were being steadily thwarted by the actions of Madison’s 

8 Ibid., June 29, 1812. 
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government.’* These and other such accusations hardly support 
the contention that the Herald had dropped its “extreme partisan 
attitude.” 

Hobby exercised no restraint in commenting on the Henry let- 
ters. He charged that the administration had hurried Henry to 
safety in France to forestall any questioning of the renegade spy. 
The frantic attempts of the Republican press to defend the whole 
affair provoked Hobby’s contemptuous merriment. He branded 
the deal between the President and Henry as a national disgrace 
that had rightfully excited the anger of “an insulted people.” 
These were indeed fighting words in Republican circles, and by 
mid-April of 1812 Editor Alexander M’Donnell of the Express 
was again castigating Hobby as a Tory, and a letter writer to the 
Chronicle was addressing him as an “Infamous Scoundrel.”™ 

For all his biting and open attacks on the Republicans, how- 
ever, Hobby gave some heed to the safety of both his body and 
his business. In reporting the popular Amelia Expedition he 
showed that same caution which was so characteristic of Wol- 
hopter throughout the entire crisis. At first the Herald's editor 
went no further than to predict that important consequences hung 
upon the result of the expedition, and even when the insurrection 
persisted he declared that he would “not hazard a comment on 
an affair... so incomprehensible.” He did, however, employ the 
label “Copenhagen,” which the Federalists had given to the in- 
vasion, and repeated the announcement of the party's editors that 
the federal government had denied sanctioning the expedition." 

As early as January Hobby betrayed his fear that war with 
sritain would eventually come despite the efforts of the Feder- 
alists for peace, and so while continuing to denounce the war- 
minded Republicans, he took care to indicate on which side he 
would be found. He defied Nicholas Childers, editor of the 
Milledgeville Argus, to prove that the Federalist party had sunk 
so low as to form a “British Party” in this country. It was true 
that many Americans were sincerely opposing the war, but these 
patriots, he maintained, would come to the defense of the country 


12 Augusta Herald, January 2, February 20, 27, 1812. 
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—whoever the foe. In one editorial he actually admitted that the 
nation had cause for grievances against Britain as well as France." 

When war did come, he ceased all opposition and pleaded for a 
united front against the enemy.'* This eleventh-hour abandon- 
ment of the British cause did not, however, earn Hobby complete 
forgiveness from the Republican press. Before news came that 
war had been declared the Chronicle curtly warned that the 
Rubicon had been crossed and that “he who is not for us is against 
us.” The caustic Express asked that Hobby recount his “experi- 
ence’ in such a belated conversion from Toryism to patriotism—an 
invitation the badgered editor discreetly ignored.'* 

Georgia's third Federalist editor resorted to no circumlocutions 
and safeguards in opposing the war. He founded his newspaper 
to stir sentiment against the impending conflict; he never dodged 
or soft-pedaled an issue; and he persisted until physical violence 
was used to silence him. 

In late January and early February of 1512 the prospectus of 
the Savannah American Patriot appeared in several Georgia news- 
papers.’® The announcement made clear the causes for which the 
paper would battle. A just and liberal protection would be ad- 
vocated to rescue American commerce from the crushing weight 
that had been imposed upon it. The mistakes and misconduct 
of the present national administration would be pitilessly exposed. 
No “foreign predilections” would ever pollute the pure American 
sentiment that was to be upheld by the Patriot. It would always 
be guided by those principles upon which this nation had been 
founded—those same principles that had been proclaimed and 
practiced by “WASHINGTON AND HAMILTON.” 

It was plainly the prospectus for an acknowledged Federalist 
journal. Open admiration of Hamilton made clear where the 
editor’s allegiance lay. Washington was claimed by both parties, 
but the name of Hamilton was anathema to all good Republi- 
cans.”” It was a name that Wolhopter had ceased to mention and 
that Hobby seldom invoked. In fact, both those editors may have 
been startled by such a bold invitation to open warfare in Re- 
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publican Georgia. Although the Museum and the Herald an- 
nounced that subscriptions for the Patriot could be placed at their 
respective offices, neither performed the traditional journalistic 
courtesy of welcoming editorially a new colleague of their poli- 
tical faith. 

John S. Mitchell and Charles Pratt signed the prospectus as the 
Patriot's editors. Mitchell must have been the intellectual and 
emotional force behind the ill-starred journal—at least, he was to 
be held responsible by the angry Republicans for its contents and 
opinions. He was a young businessman of Savannah, whose in- 
vestments, like those of the commercial gentry of the nation, had 
suffered from the restrictive measures of the Republican adminis- 
trations.*' A year earlier he had published in the Museum, under 
the name of “Camillus,” a series of essays “On Commerce.” 
In those articles he had arraigned Jefferson and his followers so 
caustically that angry refutations began to appear anonymously 
in the columns of the Republican. “Theseus” promised “physical 
retribution” if the blasphemous attacks did not cease, and “Many 
Independent and Native Citizens” declared that the sting of a 
fly could be borne only so long.** Probably the anger he had so 
successfully aroused helped later to persuade Mitchell that he 
should launch a paper of his own. Plans for publishing the 
Patriot evidently ran into obstacles, for the prospectus was not 
issued again until April 9, and it was April 14 before the first 
number appeared. Its contents, however, dispel any speculation 
that the editor had delayed publication because of a rising public 
sentiment for war. 

Anticipating that his opinions would be called disloyal, Mitchell 
in his first number pointed out that the acts and statements of 
public men must, in free countries, always be freely discussed. 
Boldly he named his enemies and encouraged their disagreement. 
“Read, Ye Windy Advocates of France” was the caption placed 
over one article. By then the controversies over the Henry letters 
and the Amelia Expedition were in full blast, and Mitchell met 
those two issues head on. Of all Madison’s contemptible chicanery 
“the affair of Henry” was declared to be the “most astonishingly 


21 Savannah Columbian Museum, April 27, July 3, September 17, 1812. 
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strange.” Two editorials on the invasion of Florida showed no 
concern for the desire of most Georgians that the province be an- 
nexed. Mitchell argued that the United States had no cause for 
such an unfriendly act against Spain—as it did have against 
France. Finally his general indictment of the national adminis- 
tration surely stirred the bile of good Republicans. “Almost every 
act of the present Administration,” he wrote, “is characterized by 
such peculiar imbecility, such wanton disregard of every dictate 
of honor, that no project, however foolish and absurd, however 
derogatory to the character and interest of the nation, excites sur- 
prise at the present moment.” 

Mitchell was obviously looking for trouble. In the next issue 
of the Patriot, on April 17, he again probed the inflamed Amelia 
issue. He asked his countrymen how they would feel if, while 
fighting with an unjust tyrant, Spain began to stir trouble in one 
of their distant provinces. Boldly he quoted the hated Baltimore 
Federal Republican on the nation’s need of a stronger navy before 
it dared threaten mighty Britain. He gave unstinted praise to a 
recent speech on the crisis by Josiah Quincy, a leading New Eng- 
land Federalist. 

Even the foolhardy Mitchell must have been satisfied with the 
outraged response he provoked. Anonymous letters poured into 
the Republican until its editor, John J. Evans, had to apologize 
for a lack of space necessary to publish them all. Either to avoid 
personal controversy with so reckless a foe, or to emphasize the 
intensity of the public’s anger, Evans stood aside and allowed his 
enraged contributors to stage the counterattack. The letter writers 
were clearly in no mood for rational argument. “Brutus” warned 
that in dealing with a maniac one must often resort to the pump 
or strait jacket, and “One of the Natives” suggested that the 
editor of the Patriot might well serve as a fit object “on which to 
exercise the body.”*® 

Although Mitchell boasted in the Patriot of April 24 that he 
always scorned the threats of hidden cowards, he did take the 
precaution of arming himself with two pistols.** After daring his 
enemies to come out in the open, he redoubled his attacks both 

24 Savannah American Patriot, April 14, 1812. 

25 Savannah Republican, April 21, 28, May 2, 12, 1812. 
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on those in Savannah and in Washington. “Brutus” was described 
as possessing “a rude and uncultivated mind,” “a dark and malig- 
nant soul,” and a heart “without a single virtue.” Madison was 
charged with seeking a war so as to improve his chances of re- 
election. The President was warned, however, that the failure 
of the nation to support the defense loan foretold his coming 
defeat.*" 

Perhaps Mitchell, unlike Hobby, believed that war might be 
averted, but, whatever his thinking, he left open no avenue for a 
last-minute escape from the charge of treason. As international 
relations approached the breaking point, the Patriot's editor con- 
tinued to insist that France, not Britain, was the real enemy. 
Maliciously he reported that the cannons on New York’s defenses 
were the wrong size for American ammunition. Finally came the 
accusation that laid him open to a charge of disloyalty to his 
state, his section, and his nation. He declared that the Republican 
administration was pushing the annexation of Florida only to gain 
the additional congressional representation necessary for outvot- 
ing the Federalists of New England.** These were arguments far 
more likely to win martyrdom than converts. 

Meanwhile, throughout the land meetings of citizens were 
being called to consider the dangerous state of the nation. Both 
the Patriot and the Republican urged Savannah's “patriots” to 
gather on May 30 at the Chatham County courthouse.*® The two 
papers differed widely, however, in explaining afterwards why 
several Federalists were placed on a committee appointed to draw 
up resolutions for consideration at a second meeting. The Re- 
publican said that although the Federalists present were few in 
number, they were given representation so that the opinions of 
all classes and parties might be reflected in the resolutions passed. 
The Patriot on the other hand contended that the inclusion of 
antiwar citizens showed the true sentiments of the gathering.*° 

The citizens reconvened on June 4, heard several resolutions 
supporting a firmer stand against Britain, one favoring the Amelia 
Expedition, and passed them all. In his issue of June 5 Mitchell 
angrily condemned the conduct of the second meeting. Although 


27 Savannah American Patriot, April 24, May 1, 8, 1812. 
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he admitted that the first two resolutions passed unanimously, he 
charged that the third, favoring the Amelia Expedition, would 
have been voted down but for the parliamentary trickery of the 
presiding chairman, Mayor William Bulloch. When the Feder- 
alists on the committee offered a substitute set of resolutions, 
which omitted any sanction of the Florida invasion, Bulloch called 
for a voice vote on whether the minority’s resolutions should be 
considered and ruled that the audience had voted in the negative. 
Mitchell insisted that a count of hands would have earned a 
hearing for the second set of resolutions. 

Letter writers to the Republican, however, retorted that the two 
meetings had been carried out with scrupulous fairness. One 
contributor expressed surprise that even Mitchell could deny the 
thundering negative which had voted down the minority resolu- 
tions. But before this argument could develop, a group of citizens, 
agreeing that words could never shame or frighten the editor of 
the Patriot into silence, had made plans to pay him a visit on the 
night of June 5. 

In a broadside issued June 6 Mitchell himself furnished a full 
and graphic report of what took place.** He had been warned 
the day before that he might expect uninvited guests in the 
evening. But when he retired to his house he refused to do more 
than place two pistols on a table near the chair in which he was 
reading. Suddenly he heard many feet upon his stairs, and “two 
fellows, one by the name of prrcner, the other an Irishman, a 
Tavern-Servant & Billiard-Marker by the name of BuRKE” burst 
into the room. 


I seized the pistols, cocked them, and demanded their business—they 
equivocated and shuffled upon my telling them to stand off or I would 
fire—others of their brutal comrades appeared. . . . My attention was 
for a moment distracted, and I felt a repugnance at shedding the 
blood of a fellow-creature, until compelled by necessity; my left arm 
was seized and one pistol wrested from me; I presented the other to 
the breast of one of the gang, which flashed—I was thus dis-armed 
and surrounded by several strong-bodied men, who with heavy clubs 
struck me with such violence over my face and uncovered head that, 
it was my impression at the moment, they intended committing murder. 


His cries for help brought his partner to the scene, but Pratt, 


31 This is the broadside cited in note 26. 
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after firing one shot which missed, elected to depart in search of 
help. In burning anger Mitchell recounted the brutality and 
humiliation which followed: “The degenerate cowards, not con- 
tent with bruising, must drag me out of my dwelling into the 
street, where I was surrounded by a large mob, the very filthy 
dregs of Democracy, who hurried me, along with blows, to an ad- 
joining pump, where they gratified their hellish malice.” 

He thanked his supporters who came, finally, to his rescue, 
and assured them that the shameful violence he had suffered 
would only spur him to greater efforts of patriotism. His defiant 
pledge, however, was never carried out. On June 8 he issued 
another broadside which announced that the American Patriot 
had been discontinued and the firm of Mitchell and Pratt dis- 
solved.** It seems hardly necessary for the announcement to have 
carried the additional assurance that “John S. Mitchell ceases 
henceforth to have any interest in it [the firm].” This apparent 
tautology may, however, be significant. The letters to the Re- 
publican and the action of the mob made it clear that Mitchell's 
life was in real danger. He had received his warning. It is dif- 
ficult to believe that the stubborn editor would ever have re- 
canted; perhaps all the persuasive powers of his friends were re- 
quired even to make him promise publicly to become silent. But 
whoever wrote the second broadside wanted it understood that 
Mitchell had ceased his futile opposition. 

One month later a Federalist editor in Baltimore was to learn 
the tragic consequences of a refusal to heed the storm warnings. 
In early July, after the declaration of war, the presses and plant 
of the widely hated Federal Republican were wrecked by a mob. 
Alexander C. Hanson, the editor, escaped to Georgetown, but in 
the face of a nation preparing for war he returned, and on July 27 
brought out another issue of his unpopular paper. The following 
night a mob again stormed the offices of the Republican, defended 
this time by a group of Hanson’s friends, among whom was Gen- 
eral Henry Lee, father of Robert E. Lee. One of the defenders 
was killed and several inhumanly mutilated. General Lee received 
serious injuries.** When the Athens Express learned of Mitchell's 


32 The only known copy of this broadside, addressed “To the Public,” is in the 
library of the Georgia Historical Society, Savannah. 

33 Douglas Southall Freeman, R. E. Lee (4 vols., New York, 1934-1935), I, 
14-16. 
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mobbing it warned the more discreet Hobby: “Your turn next.”™* 

The real death of Federalism in Georgia did not come until 
1812; until its advocates—however reduced in number—followed 
the party line in opposing war with Britain. Certainly during the 
controversy preceding the war there were enough Federalists in 
the state to support two of the three newspapers in Savannah 
and one of the two in Augusta. In those days of partisan jour- 
nalism a paper could not attract enough hostile subscribers and 
advertisers to pay the bills. Republican editors admitted that 
there were Federalists in Georgia and that they were concen- 
trated in Savannah and Augusta. Both the Milledgeville Journal 
and the Milledgeville Argus warned of internal enemies.** The 
Express declared that there were “Tories” in Georgia but few in 
the northern section of the state, and the Republican gave some 
very unflattering pictures of the local “federal gentry.”** 

These latter-day supporters of Hamilton came largely from the 
conservative, commercially minded aristocrats of the two cities. 
They had suffered from the restrictive measures of the Republican 
administrations, and they viewed with abhorrence the steady in- 
flux of European immigrants eager to embrace the radical ideas 
of Jefferson. Mitchell saw his fellow Federalists as “persons of 
eminent standing in society and warmly attached to the country 
from birth, prosperity and friends.”** To the Republican, how- 
ever, they were “an avaricious herd” of speculators and “agents or 
co-partners of English merchants.”** It was further charged that 
their opposition to the annexation of Amelia Island was motivated 
by the illegal profits they derived from using the island as a port 
of entry for goods banned by the embargo.** In short, they were 
held up as men utterly devoid of principles and patriotism. 

It is never safe, however, to depend upon a partisan newspaper 
for facts about the character and practices of its enemies. Some 
Savannah Federalists may have profited by smuggling into 
Amelia, but it is reasonable to believe that such prominent citizens 


34 Athens Georgia Express, June 26, 1812. 

35 For the opinions of the Argus see Hobby’s answers in the Augusta Herald, 
April 16, 23, 1812. 

36 Athens Georgia Express, May 5, 1812; Savannah Republican, February 5, 7, 
1812. 

87 Savannah American Patriot, June 5, 1812. 

38 Savannah Republican, June 6, 1811, June 11, 1812. 

39 Tbid., February 7, 1812. 
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as Judge John M. Berrien, John Noel, and Colonel Joseph Haber- 
sham of Revolutionary fame fought annexation because of their 
basic antagonism to Republican policies. It would be just as hasty 
to accept Mitchell’s charge that all Republicans were an uncouth, 
lawless lot, when men like George Jones, T.U.P. Charlton, and 
William Bulloch were members of that party. 

The discontinuance of the American Patriot marked the end of 
this belated upsurge of Federalism in Georgia. Although the 
Museum and the Herald adopted for the future a more discreet, 
impersonal news policy, they steadily lost ground to the Republi- 
can and the Chronicle and ceased publishing within a decade. 
In 1812, just as in 1917 and in 1941, opposition to a popular war 
was a dangerous stand for politicians and editors to take. 




















John Esten Cooke, 
Civil War Correspondent 


By RICHARD BARKSDALE HARWELL 


Au THOSE ‘ROMANCES OF THE WAR!” SIGHED JOHN EstEN 
Cooke, almost before the dust of the Virginian battlefields had 
settled. “The trifling species will come first, in which the Southern 
leaders will be made to talk an incredible gibberish, and figure 
in the most tremendous adventures.” Consciously or uncon- 
sciously, Cooke was characterizing his own novels of the Civil 
War. Surry of Eagle’s-Nest, Hilt to Hilt, and Mohun catch much 
of the sound and fury of the times, but they are not good novels. 
Molded in a tradition outmoded even when they were penned, 
they are today scarcely readable, even to the great-grandsons of 
Confederate veterans. But mingled among the extravagant fic- 
tions of Cooke’s novels is a vivid record of the Army of Northern 
Virginia, a record based largely on his articles written as a cor- 
respondent of Richmond's Southern Illustrated News in 1863 and 
1864. As a war correspondent he had not the experience nor the 
mobility of such English journalists as Sir William Howard Russell 
and Francis Lawley, but as an amateur (or, at most, semiprofes- 
sional) reporter of a single Confederate army he is without rival. 

Cooke lived and fought among the heroes of the Confederacy’s 
grandest exploits, and the virtue as well as the fault of his writing 
is that it is overburdened with firsthand accounts of the great 
flowering of the Virginian Cavaliers. And they were Cavaliers—if 
only because no one had ever told them differently. “They were 
noble types of the great Norman race of which the Southern 
people come,” wrote Cooke (and none could have convinced him 
that this was not a real and exclusive characteristic), “—brave, 
honest, courteous, social; quick in resentment, proud but placable; 


1 John Esten Cooke, Wearing of the Gray (New York, 1867), 204-205. 
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and these conspicuous traits were everywhere seen in their actions 
and daily lives!”* 

Although Cooke was denounced by the partisan of a rival bio- 
grapher of “Stonewall” Jackson as a self-appointed upstart and 
literary and social impostor,*® he was in reality representative of 
the best in ante-bellum Virginian culture and society. John Esten 
Cooke was born November 3, 1830, near Winchester, Virginia, the 
son of John Rogers Cooke and the former Maria Pendleton. The 
Cookes were of solid American, pre-Revolutionary stock whose 
talents apparently ran to law, medicine, literature, and marrying 
well-connected young women. The middle name Esten descended 
to the author from his grandmother, daughter of a president of 
the Bermuda Assembly, and through his mother’s family John 
Esten could claim kinship or connection with a multitude of the 
best born and proudest of Virginians. 

Cooke first achieved publication with a poem, “Avalon,” which 
appeared in the Southern Literary Messenger for November, 1848. 
For the next dozen years he was a frequent contributor to that 
most respected of southern periodicals. Self-satisfaction as a con- 
tributor to a successful magazine and a friendship with its editor, 
John Reuben Thompson, bent Cooke more and more toward the 
literary life. His cousin John Pendleton Kennedy was increasingly 
successful as a writer, and another family connection, David H. 
Strother, was beginning to earn a literary reputation. The un- 
timely death of Philip Pendleton Cooke, in 1850, was a stunning 
blow, but John Esten was even then further encouraged as an 
author by Rufus W. Griswold, who planned an edition of the 
elder brother’s works. A check from Harper's seems to have set 
Cooke definitely on the road to a literary career. It would be a 
long time before he would vindicate the advice that William 
Makepeace Thackeray gave to him: “If I were you I would go 
on writing. Some day you will make a fortune.”* But he would 
eventually become the highest paid literary man of his section. 

2 Ibid., xiv. 

3 Southern Illustrated News (Richmond, 1862-1865), II, No. 1 (July 4, 1863), 
4, quoting The Central Presbyterian. The author of the rival biography was 
Robert Lewis Dabney. Dr. Dabney’s Life of Lieut. Gen. Thomas J. Jackson was 
published in London in two volumes, 1864-1866. A few unbound pages of the 
work now at the Duke University Library indicate that a Confederate edition was 
projected by Sterling, Campbell and Albright of Greensboro, North Carolina. 


4]. C. Derby, Fifty Years Among Authors, Books and Publishers ( Hartford, 
1886 [c. 1884]), 405. 
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Although this first check was for only ten dollars, it turned Cooke 
toward a career that was later interrupted only by military serv- 
ice, and never fully severed even by that. 

Leather Stocking and Silk, Cooke’s first novel, was published 
by Harper and Brothers in 1854. His most successful work, The 
Virginia Comedians, was issued over the imprint of D. Appleton 
and Company in the same year. During the remainder of the 
prewar decade he produced The Youth of Jefferson, Ellie, The 
Last of the Foresters, and Henry St. John, Gentleman. These 
books established the young author's reputation as a novelist of 
the old South. James Wood Davidson, after the war, when 
financial pressure was forcing Cooke to rapid composition and 
publication, wrote: “He stands well among the novelists of our 
country; not so voluminous as Simms or Cooper, but ranking with 
them in the quality of much that he wrote years ago, before 
haste had impaired his style.” 

These novels were doubtless too full of the old South. “Mr. 
Cooke’s eyes are in the back of his head,” commented George W. 
Bagby in his “Unkind But Complete Destruction of John Esten 
Cooke” in 1858. “I’m proud of my grand-daddy, proud of the 
days and the deeds of his generation; but I don’t want to get so 
plague-taked proud of him and his times as to undervalue myself 
and my times. The old times may have been mighty good, but 
there are some first rate days and prime doings left.” Cooke, 
declared Bagby, was afflicted with a pair of rose-colored goggles 
of enormous magnifying power. He had given the men and 
women of colonial Virginia such impeccable characters that “I 
marvel that such a set of homely, selfish, money-loving cheats 
and rascals as we are, should have descended from such remark- 
ably fine parents.”® Couched in friendly sarcasm as it was, Bagby’s 
criticism was well taken, nearer the mark than Davidson’s. Al- 
though Cooke soon heeded the advice of his “Dreadful Critic and 
Slasher” to the extent of turning to current scenes of war for his 
material, he was never wholly able to put aside the “rose-colored 
goggles,” or to believe that the worthy Virginian might have a 
peer. 

The approaching sectional conflict loomed large in the life of 

5 James Wood Davidson, The Living Writers of the South (New York and 


London, 1869), 105. 
6 Richmond Whig, August 9, 1858. 
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the Southerner of 1860. Cooke’s contributions to the Messenger 
continued for a while, but political crisis was not conducive to 
literary productivity. “I can’t compose, I can’t think of anything 
but Virginia’s degradation,” he wrote in his diary on March 6, 
1861. “But we'll fight our way out yet, and crush the miserable 
intriguans who are stifling the brave old commonwealth—for 
brave I do believe she is at her heart. God defend the right!" 

A member of the Richmond Howitzers since the late fifties, 
Cooke had accompanied that unit to Harpers Ferry on the oc- 
casion of the John Brown raid. When the Howitzers were ex- 
panded to a battalion at the beginning of the war, he was pro- 
moted to sergeant and commanded a gun at First Manassas. Soon 
advanced to a lieutenancy, he was back in Richmond advertising 
for “100 Patriotic Men” to form a new company.* Cooke was re- 
lated by marriage to the dashing Confederate cavalryman, J. E. B. 
Stuart, and the young officer captured the imagination of the 
romancer. When his efforts at recruiting were abandoned a place 
on Stuart’s staff was, fortunately, available for him. 

The author served with Stuart in the campaigns before Rich- 
mond and accompanied him on the famous ride around McClel- 
lan’s force in June, 1862. In July of that year he received his 
regular commission as captain of artillery. This was his last for- 
mal promotion. Stuart recommended his advancement to major 
and the approval of General Lee was obtained, but Adjutant and 
Inspector General Samuel Cooper forestalled the appointment on 
the ground that Stuart already had his full complement of majors. 
“I suppose I will be rated after the war as ‘only an Ordnance 
officer, ” he wrote in February, 1863, “—but I have really been 
aide de camp. That’s not important tho.” 

While the literary career was being sacrificed for the military, 
Cooke was daily observing and recording the deeds of the Con- 
federates who would soon replace the heroes of Old Virginia as 
models for his fictional creations. “If I get thro’ this war I will 
have much to write of—if. My notes of the great trip with Jack- 
son’s army to Cold Harbor and back, are in my little book which 
I carry in my breast pocket—written on the field and fresh with 
the spirit of the moment.””” 


7 John O. Beaty, John Esten Cooke, Virginian (New York, 1922), 74. 

8 [bid., 76. 

® John Esten Cooke, Diary, MS. (Duke University Library), February 1, 1863. 

10 Jay B. Hubbell (ed.), “The War Diary of John Esten Cooke,” in Journal of 
Southern History (Baton Rouge, 1935- ), VII (1941), 527. 
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Cooke had not produced a novel since 1859, and only two of 
his pieces had appeared in the Messenger since 1860. It was true, 
as the Southern Illustrated News pointed out, that “only at rare 
intervals, when ‘the bugles sing truce’ for a little while,” could 
the writers in the army turn to their literary endeavors. “The 
minds of men are too much preoccupied by the stirring events of 
the hour to be amused with the situation of the novelist or be- 
guiled by the fancies of the poet,” declared the News in its “Salu- 
tatory.” “There is a deeper pathos, a loftier poetry in the incidents 
of yesterday's battle-field than belongs to the most tuneful meas- 
ure, while Jack Morgan and Jeb. Stuart surpass all the knighthood 
of romance.” 

“Who will be the annalist of these stirring days?” editorialized 
the Messenger. “We have historians in plenty, but, so far as we 
have heard, no Froissart, no Monstrolet, Pepys, or Baillie. Is it 
possible that no competent hands are engaged in taking notes 
(not extracts from the daily papers) of the wonderful events of 
this great war? It would seem so. There is a charm about per- 
sonal narrations beyond the reach of the historian. Who is paint- 
ing the scenes in the cities, towns, hamlets, in the devastated dis- 
tricts, and, above all, in the hospitals? Nobody? Who will tell us, 
hereafter, of the daily walk and conversation of our great men; 
Generals, Naval Commanders, Statesmen, Cabinet Officers, Chief 
Magistrate? Nobody? Who is collecting the deeds of valour of 
the privates, and who the authentic circumstancial history of the 
outrages of the enemy? Nobody?” 

It may be more than coincidence that on the very same page 
appeared the following: “The admirers of Jno. Esten Cooke, the 
Novelist, will be glad to hear from him. At the beginning of the 
war he was a private in the Richmond Howitzers, Captain Ran- 
dolph, now Secretary of War. When the company became a bat- 
talion, he was made a Sergeant in the 1st Company, Capt. Shields, 
and served in that capacity at Manassas and Leesburg until last 
Spring, when he was made Ordnance Officer to Gen. J. E. B. 
Stuart, and is still with him, having participated in all the daring 
dashes and circumgyrations of that bold commander. Should 
Capt. Cooke survive the war, we shall have some thrilling stories 


11 Southern Illustrated News, I, No. 1 (September 13, 1862), 4. 
12 Southern Literary Messenger (Richmond, 1834-1864), XXXVI [XXXIV] 
(1862), 508. 
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of the Circuit of the Chickahominy, the Dash on Catlett’s, the 
Foray at Manassas, and other like adventures. Out of pure selfish- 
ness, if for no other reason, we must all wish that this young 
author may escape unscathed, to repose upon his well-earned 
laurels and to delight us with his reminiscences of the war.” 

In the fall of 1862 the Southern Illustrated News began its 
career as the premier weekly publication of the Confederacy. For 
the remainder of the war this periodical was to be the chief out- 
let for Cooke’s work. Sprightlier and more timely in its content 
than the staid Messenger, the News was an immediate success 
and Cooke was an early and welcome addition to its list of con- 
tributors. His first contribution was “The Song of the Rebel,” a 
long and mediocre (but interesting) poem extolling the Con- 
federate military leaders. A sample from its stanzas states much 
of the theme of Cooke’s wartime writings: 


No hardier band of gentlemen 
Ere drew the keen edged brand, 
Or rode amid the battle-smoke 
To guard their native land! 
Forever shall their famous deeds 
Shine on the glowing page— 
Their names shall live through countless years 
Our proudest heritage!"* 


Cooke’s most important contributions to the News were his two 
series of intimate reports from Stuart’s camps, “Outlines from the 
Outpost” and “My Portfolio.” These sketches catch the spirit of 
the army and the times more successfully than any of his later 
writings. Though much of the same material was used again in 
Wearing of the Gray ( New York, 1867 ), after the war the material 
had necessarily to be reworked and toned down. Some of the 
same incidents turn up in Surry of Eagle’s-Nest (New York, 1866), 
Cooke’s first postwar novel, but there the reality of the scenes 
and the vividness of Cooke’s reporting are obscured by the fic- 
tional emphasis of the book. In the articles as they were originally 
written for the News, the reader is afforded a unique insight into 
the camp life of the Confederates. Cooke was a good reporter. 
His articles told Confederate readers much more of Confederate 


13 [bid. 
14 Southern Illustrated News, 1, No. 20 (January 24, 1863), 5. 
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army life than they could learn from official despatches or the 
kind of news reporting to which they were used. 

Here is a record of the Confederate army by a leading Con- 
federate literary man who was also a man of military experience. 
Here is intimate reporting of the life of an army in the field. 
“What shall I write you?” asks Cooke in his first sketch. “That we 
have beat the Yankees here or there?—that somebody is defeated, 
and the war thus shortened? You read all that in the newspapers 
—the story of the battles, with their woful list of ‘casualties,’ and 
the great or small result. You would rather have, I think, some 
dispatches wholly un-‘official.’ ”’° 

Cooke’s reports reveal much of the emotions of the Con- 
federacy. The patriotic catchwords, the slurs at Lincoln and his 
generals, are largely excised in his Wearing of the Gray. The 
original reports, however, are what William Gilmore Simms called 
“the emotional literature of a people.” In Simms’s words, “It 
shows with what spirit the popular mind regarded the course of 
events, whether favorable or adverse; and, in this aspect, it is even 
more important to the writer of history than any mere chronicle 
of facts.” 

The first installment of the “Outlines” appeared in the News for 
January 31, 1863. After this introductory piece Cooke turned to 
the greatest of all Confederate heroes for three articles on “Stone- 
wall Jackson and the Old Stonewall Brigade,” a unit which com- 
prises by far the best picture of Jackson published during his life- 
time and which presaged the author’s The Life of Stonewall Jack- 
son issued later the same year. These articles were followed, after 
a break of one week, by two of personal reminiscence. The chap- 
ter written as installment VII apparently did not reach the pub- 
lishers, and “Recollections of Jennings Wise” was the next article 
to appear. The author had known the Wise family intimately, 
and his picture of this Virginian hero is of especial value. Again 
an article was omitted. The only contribution during May was 
“Some Celebrated Yankees,” a piece that must have particularly 
delighted the southern readers in 1863 but was too vitriolic to be 
reprinted when Cooke was compiling Wearing of the Gray at the 
close of the war. 

In “Some Celebrated Yankees” Cooke reviews the failure of the 

15 Thid., 1, No. 21 (January 31, 1863), 3. 

16 William Gilmore Simms, War Poetry of the South (New York, 1867), [v]. 
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various Yankee generals to lead a successful campaign against 
Richmond and envisages the day when President Lincoln himself, 
having exhausted his roll of generals, “will don the nodding 
plume, and buckle on the panoply of war’: 


Captain-General Lincoln will take the head of the army—with 
Lincoln, Jr. in command of the grand advance. With the great motto 
of the republic “Booty and Beauty” upon his standard—with “The war 
shall end in ninety days” inscribed on every guidon—General Abraham, 
with a prefatory jest, shall advance upon the quaking troops of Lee, 
and Longstreet, Jackson and Stuart. Those unfortunate rebels shall 
thereupon tremble in their cavalry boots—put their heads together in 
counsel—and repelling the thought of surrendering at discretion—im- 
pelled alone by the fury of despair—oppose their fated followers, and 
themselves to the vengeance of the Gorilla King. The lines shall be 
drawn up for battle—Gen. Abraham, attended by his glittering staff, 
shall ride forth to the front, and make a joke—the signal gun shall roar 
—and the last great battle of the war shall then begin with hitherto 
unheard of fury. 

From the awful picture thus evoked from the realms of imagination, 
the mind recoils with horror. King Abraham charging at the head of 
his victorious legions, and joking even in the heat of battle, is a thought 
too terrific to dwell upon. Let us hope that this is only imagination: 
—that a foe so frightful will not fall upon our weary and shattered 
columns, worn out and disheartened by so long a series of reverses: 
and that if the great Abraham is to join the headless procession, his 
ugly visage will be removed by his own betrayed countrymen—by the 
men whose rights he has denied, whose persons he has immured in his 
loathsome bastiles, whose sons and brothers he has murdered upon 
Southern battle-fields—by that nation which the whole world despises 
now, because they regard this Buffoon as its type.'* 


The next three articles bring a complete reversal of mood—and 
a charming account of the exploits of the author’s close friend, 
William Downs Farley of South Carolina, who is thinly disguised 
as a fictional “Captain Darrell.” (Farley was killed at the battle 
of Fleetwood in June, 1863, and Cooke memorialized him with an 
article, “Captain William D. Farley, The Partisan,” which ap- 
peared in the News the following December 5.) Farley was a 
mild-mannered, gentlemanly scout, and his exploits seem to have 


17 Southern Illustrated News, 1, No. 31 (April 11, 1863), 4. 
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struck the imagination of the novelist more forcefully than the 
feats of any of the other Confederate heroes. 


I never saw his face before the war, nor until the spring of 1862; 
but often I heard of a young man in the Army of the Potomac who had 
made himself famous by his fearless scouting, his cool self-possession 
in the hottest hours of battle, and his long, solitary expeditions into the 
enemy's lines. I figured to myself, as I heard of his strange adventures, 
his desperate combats, a rough, unpolished partisan, with the instincts 
of a tiger and the manners of a bear; but when I came to know him 
upon General Stuart's staff—here is what I saw: 

A young man of twenty-five or six, of medium height; athletic but 
graceful figure; soft dark eyes, low musical voice, and a girlish gentle- 
ness—there was Farley. He wore a sort of surtout of dark cloth, 
around which was buckled constantly a belt containing his pistol; 
handsome cavalry boots, and a brown hat with a black feather. . . . 
His horse, his arms, his boots, his saddle, his belt, his gauntlets, his 
hat—all were captured. He lived on the enemy—despoiled them of all 
he needed: he had no commission, drew no pay, and was poor, like all 
of us; but he wanted nothing. The enemy supplied him. . . . As the old 
chivalric poetry came sometimes from his lips, and he repeated— 


‘Gayly bedight, 
A gallant knight 
Rode on through sun and shadow’— 


he was himself the ideal of that gallant cavalier. Modest, kindly, brave 
as steel, and devoted to the South, his death was another gap in the 
lives of those who loved him—a loss which nothing can supply.'* 


Weekly publication of the sketches continued through June 
with the telling of a personal incident, “How I Was Arrested,” 
and sketches of General P. G. T. Beauregard and Cooke’s young 
soldier-nephew, Nathaniel Cooke, the son of Philip Pendleton 
Cooke. The sole article published in July (the month of Gettys- 
burg) describes the moving of one of Stuart’s camps. In August 
there were articles on two of Stuart’s great lieutenants, the Gal- 
lant Pelham—of whom General Lee said, “It is glorious to see such 
courage in one so young”’*—and the Ranger Mosby. 

There the series really ends, but in the News for October 10 
Cooke added a postscript, “The Batteries of Joyeuse,” in which he 
aims a few pot shots at some of the critics of his articles. Con- 


18 John Esten Cooke, Surry of Eagle’s-Nest (New York, 1866), 379-81. 
19 Southern Illustrated News, Il, No. 5 ( August 8, 1863), 34. 
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cerning his pieces on “Stonewall Jackson and the Old Stonewall 
Brigade” an anonymous critic had written: “I see no reason why 
the Army of the Potomac, except the Stonewall Brigade, should 
not be disbanded and sent home.””° In defense of his enthusiastic, 
but not inaccurate, praise, Cooke replied: “I would rather have 
my critics say, ‘His page is extravagant!’ than ‘He tried to dim 
the glories of the Old Brigade.’ ”*' 

The “Outlines” were written at Camp-No-Camp during the 
winter and spring of 1863. The first article was composed in Jan- 
uary, after the army had settled down for a lull following the 
Confederate victory at Fredericksburg. The accounts of the death 
of Pelham and of Mosby’s raid into Fairfax were written after 
these events occurred in March, 1863.*7 Good weather brought 

20 Tbid., Il, No. 14 (October 10, 1863), 106. 

21 [bid., 107. 

22 In the entry in his diary for March 20, 1863, Cooke itemized his winter's 
writing: 

“I have written for the News, the following 


Jan. I. Describes the Den of Joyveuse, 40000 pp. 
bg II. Stonewall Jackson and the old S. Brigade = $=————— - 
III. My horse: and some animals I have known = 29 ————— . 

TV. The Sorrows of Fairfax, 0000s wee <1 

be V. Three Chapters from the annals of the Noble Third. = ————~— ix 
Feb: 4. V. [sic] A Day with Beauregard.  ¢ 
Jan 29 VI. Recollections of Jennings Wise. 93 «OC 
Feb 18. VIL My friend Lt. Bumpo. os * 
“ 18. VIII The young Captain of the Signal Corps. 19 “ 
Feb. 5. VIIL [sic] Some Celebrated Yankees. s “ 
Feb 20. IX. On the Wing. | i 
March 11. X. Three Bands of my acquaintance 18 “ 
Mz uch 11. XI. How I was arrested 3s “ 
13th XIII. A walk thro’ the Broom. . fig 

16th XIV. Hang him on that Tree! is. ” 

17th XV. Roslyn: its Past and Present. _— 

18th XVI. Batteries of Joyeuse. a 
“19th XVII. A Scout across the Rappahannock. eg 

“ 20th XVIII. Capt. Mosby’s raid into Fairfax. _ 


“These make about 400 pp. of MS. up to this time, and the work is generally 
good—some of it my best. In addition the News has published the poems 

I. Song of the Rebel 

Il. The Band in the Pines 

Ill. Fredericksburg. Dec. 11. 1863. 
of which the second is the best. 

“Mr. Ayres [of Ayres & Wade, publishers of the Southern Illustrated News] pro- 
poses to make a volume as soon as there is MS. enough, and about 700 pages will 
do. My contract with him is $10 a column—about 6 pages—with the copyright 
reserved to myself, but he to have the ‘refusal of it.’ If necessary he is to copy- 
right the sketches in his paper, in his own name, giving me a paper stating that 
the property still remains in me. 

“I am about to commence the “White House.’ . . .” 

Nine days later he added: 
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with it an end to the interval of truce. Stuart moved to Camp 
Pelham to prepare for the coming campaign. Chancellorsville, 
Gettysburg, the Wilderness campaign were in the future, but the 
high tide of the Confederacy was beginning to ebb. Never again 
would spirits be as high as after Fredericksburg. Victory at 
Chancellorsville would bring the death of Jackson and the spiritual 
climax of the war. Thenceforward the fortunes of the Confed- 
eracy would decline. Cooke's reports are a picture of the strong- 
est of the Confederate armies at the peak of its strength. 

In the spring of 1863 Ayres & Wade, the publishers of the News, 
commissioned Cooke to prepare a biography of General Jackson. 
The death of the kero in May was to bring about a rush of writing 
that would produce biographies by Cooke, Charles Hallock, Ca- 
therine Hopley, Markinfield Addey, and James D. McCabe, Jr., 
before the end of the year, but Ayres & Wade claimed to have 
realized the popular appeal of such a publication even before the 
general's death. 


We had determined [they wrote] four months before the death of 
General Jackson to publish his memoirs in a popular form. . . . The 
death of General Jackson neither advanced or delayed the publication 
an hour. The book would have come out the same day, had he lived, 
that it will come out now he is dead. 

We entrusted the materials which we had collected to Major John 
Esten Cooke. We selected Mr. Cooke for a variety of reasons. He 
stood high in the literary world. He had already been the author of 


“I have written the following since the 20th 


Mar 21. I. The White House: June 29, 1863 23 pp. 
II. Capt Darrell: aid-de-camp & scout: how &c 

Te TE. "UI: Bl -scaceracserevecqctbusnnsnsiuveesenssnndinnnisedaeoniasemaasaneenmeaaaian aan 13 
- = II said lal olemieietisiaesisicaeladaibcoighasaseiadeleataussta dana ania  ” 
De * © vcesniossienduiininieceiadasanenamannaneee i9 “ 
= a wr A Sa casicsteslensaecisieshancseshcianeeseseiocebeacetelietenlaseetsinesaieeacanaaaellatcaiasaeteaane men _ 
30 a> f¢ 2. eee eee 14 + 91 
“They are sent to Steger today to keep. This makes about 500 pp. written. It 
will be a book soon. . . . I wrote an Outline about P[elham] for the News but 


threw it aside, to rewrite.” 

The entry for April 3 bears the marginal notation: “Wrote today “The Gallant 
Pelham’ 24 pp.” 

All of the articles printed in the News are mentioned in these entries, but the 
following, included in the resumé, do not appear in the columns of the paper: 
“Three Chapters from the Annals of the Noble Third,” “The Young Captain of 
the Signal Corps,” “Three Bands of My Acquaintance,” “A Walk Thro’ the 


Broom,” “Hang Him on that Tree!” “Roslyn: Its Past and Present,” and “A Scout 
across the Rappahannock.” 
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many works. He was a man of irreproachable character, and had led 
a laborious life from his boyhood. Holding a position upon the staff 
of Gen. Jeb. Stuart, he was enabled to watch and carefully study the 
movements of Gen. Jackson. This last circumstance we thought a mat- 
ter of considerable importance. Everybody can tell, in the twinkling 
of an eye, the vast difference between the narrative of a person who 
has seen what he describes, and that of a person who obtains his 
knowledge at second hand. Major Cooke, moreover, is a master of a 
lively style, excels in description, and was in every way the proper 
person to produce a lively, popular history of the great warrior.”* 


“Four months before the death of General Jackson.” Doubtless 
the editors of the News were influenced by Cooke’s account of 
the general in the “Outlines.” The series could easily have per- 
suaded them to request an extended account of Jackson from the 
same author. There is in Cooke's diary, however, no evidence 
that he was working on the full-length account until May 13, 
three days after Jackson’s death. 

The “Outlines” are uneven in interest and in quality of writing, 
but the intimate glimpses of Confederate camp life and the per- 
sonal descriptions of the Confederate leaders give them a definite 
and peculiar value. “Such personal details of the characters of 
these eminent men,” wrote Cooke in introducing Wearing of the 
Gray, “will not be uninteresting to the lovers of noble natures of 
whatever ‘faction; nor is the fondness for such particulars either 
trivial or ignoble. They elucidate biography and history—which 
are the same—for they present the likeness of the actor in the 
drama, his character and endowments; and to know what great 
men are, is better than to know what they perform.”™* 

Cooke enjoyed writing as much as he disliked rewriting. He 
would probably have been delighted to extend the “Outlines” 
indefinitely, but he contracted for the biography of Jackson, and 
the season of military inactivity, the “mire truce” of the winter, 
was drawing to a close. “The war re-opens, and the great struggle 
soon re-commences. Every man at his post!—no furloughs granted! 
—and the sabre in the hand will keep the pen out.”” 

Cooke spent the summer of 1863 in the crucial campaign that 
reached its climax at Gettysburg. As the season of heavy fighting 


23 Southern Illustrated News, Il, No. 1 (July 4, 1863), 4. 
24 Cooke, Wearing of the Gray, [xiii]. 
25 Southern Illustrated News, II, No. 14 (October 10, 1863), 107. 
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drew to its end he turned once more to his field desk and in the 
winter of 1863-1864 added five more articles to his contributions 
to the News under the heading “My Portfolio.” The first three 
and the last of these are couched in the style of nineteenth- 
century American humor and appeared as letters from a mythical 
Confederate corporal, Solomon Shabrach, describing his entry into 
the army, an encounter with General Lee, and a visit to the 
passport office in Richmond. The other “Dip” into the portfolio 
(as the chapters were called) was “An Adventure with the ‘Blue 
Birds, ” the only one of a series of articles about scout life to 
appear during the war. The “Dips” which comprise “My Port- 
folio” appeared in successive numbers of the News from February 
6 through March 5, 1864. There the series ceases. Though Cooke 
was storing away sketches of Stuart and other accounts of army 
life and contributing occasional pieces to the Richmond Whig and 
other papers, the regular reports from camp were completed. 

In 1864 Cooke revised and extended his biography of Jackson, 
which had been a tremendous success in Richmond, for prospec- 
tive publication in London. But even the good offices of the Con- 
federate State Department could not insure delivery through the 
blockade, and the biography did not reach the English publishers. 
This version was never printed, as it was written with too definite 
a Confederate bias to be suitable for a postwar American audi- 
ence. Pirated versions of the first edition, however, appeared in 
both New York and London during the war,”* and a reprint of 
it was published by C. B. Richardson in New York in 1866. Cooke 
made a complete revision and extension of the work, which was 
published in that same year by D. Appleton and Company. 

About the same time that he sent the manuscript of his Jackson 
to England, Cooke was reworking his camp sketches for submis- 


26 Circulation of the book was prohibited in at least part of the United States 
by an official army order issued in Lexington, Kentucky, May 2, 1864: “In 
obedience to orders from headquarters Department of the Ohio, the circulation 
of a book entitled ‘Life, services, and campaigns of Stonewall Jackson, from 
official papers, contemporary narratives and acquaintance, by a Virginian’ is in- 
terdicted within the limits of this command.” The complete text of the order 
appears in The War of the Rebellion: A Compilation of the Official Records of the 
Union and Confederate Armies (129 vols. and index, Washington, 1880-1901), 
Ser. I, Vol. XXXIX, Pt. 2, p. 7. The correct title of the Richmond (1863) edition 
is: The Life of Stonewall Jackson, from official papers, cotemporary narratives, 
and personal acquaintance, by a Virginian. The pirated (New York) edition of 
the same year gives the same information on the title page but credits the book 
(on its spine) to “Daniels of Richmond.” The New York edition uses “con- 
temporary” instead of “cotemporary.” 
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sion to the Cornhill Magazine. On December 8 he wrote: “Yester- 
day I sent four more sketches to Lucas to take to the ‘Cornhill 
Magazine.’ I have sent I. Introductory, II. An adventure of Gen. 
Stuart; III. A scene upon the Outpost (at Camp qui vive); IV. 
Scout Life beyond the Rapk.; V. The Advantage of a Pistol, etc.; 
VI. Hunted Down, VII. How H— overheard his D[eath] W{ar- 
rant]; VIII. How H— captured a Yankee Colonel’s hat; IX. How 
H— captured a Yankee Field Officer; X. A glimpse of Col. ‘Jeb’ 
Stuart; XI. A captured widow and a female A. D. C. [aide-de- 
camp]; XII. A Raid of Mosby and his men (near Fairfax); XIII. 
How a Virginian escaped with his spurs: or an incident of the 
battle of Fleetwood; XIV. Talk about ‘2nd Manassas’; XV. Major 
k’s little private. Some of these are good, will they take at the 
Cornhill? Quien Sabe?”** 

But, like the manuscript of the Jackson, the sketches seem never 
to have arrived in London. Some of the pieces were copies or 
rewritten versions of the “Outlines.” Others can be identified by 
their titles as present in Wearing of the Gray. Five chapters, how- 
ever, seem irretrievably lost: “Introductory” (which may have 
been the same as the first of the “Outlines” ), “The Advantage of 
a Pistol, etc.,” “Hunted Down,” “A captured widow and a female 
A. D. C.,” and “Talk about ‘2nd Manassas.’ ” 

A good portion of “Outlines from the Outpost” and virtually 
all of “My Portfolio” are available in Wearing of the Gray. The 
sketch of General Wise, two of the chapters about Farley, “How 
I Was Arrested,” and the sketches of Nathaniel Cooke and Pelham 
are printed there with only a few changes. A small part of the 
account of the Stonewall Brigade, the sketch of Beauregard, and 
the description of the removal of Stuart’s camp appear in con- 
siderably altered form in the later volume, but eight of the “Out- 
lines” are in no way represented in Wearing of the Gray. With 
minor alterations the two Solomon Shabrach letters about Gen- 
eral Lee and the description of the passport office form a chapter 
in the postwar book. Also included there is a slightly less colored 
version of “An Adventure with the ‘Blue Birds.” Although other 
chapters of Wearing of the Gray add information that is not avail- 
able in the contributions to the News, the sketches as they were 
first printed are a fresher, more honest approach to the war than 
Cooke ever again achieved. 


27 Cooke, Diary, December 8, 1864. 
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The bitterness is edited out of the postwar pieces; the author 
had redonned his rose-colored goggles. Cooke had no personal 
illusions about the glamour of war (“The tendency of military 
life is to make man an animal”*) but his own literary training 
and the tastes of his times demanded an aura of romance in his 
stories. Til: the end of his life he would romanticize the Con- 
federacy. 

“I had supposed the MS. of Surry of Eagle’s Nest to have been 
composed in a most compact, terse, and altogether faultless style,” 
he claimed in his “Prologue” to Hilt to Hilt. He was shocked that 
a Boston critic found Surry “highly seasoned . . . so excessively 
florid, that but for a perpetual flow of incident it would be in- 
tolerable!” and written in “that exaggerated style in which the 
Southern writers so often indulge.” “I could only resolve that in 
the future,” he declared, “I would never be florid or exaggerated 
any more. ... In the present episode of my memoirs [the story of 
Mosby’s Confederacy], therefore . . . I tell a plain and unadorned 
story. I hope the style is not florid; I know the events, strange 
as they appear, are not exaggerated.”** 

But the postwar Cooke saw the Virginians of the Civil War 
much as the prewar Cooke saw the heroes of Old Virginia. A 
Cavalier at heart, he could not, even in sketches written in the 
midst of war, fail to see all that was romantic in his heroes. In 
his contributions to the News, however, the romance is clothed in 
authenticity. In the scenes of Captain Farley’s first battle the 
reality is remindful of The Red Badge of Courage. The descrip- 
tions of camp life are the intimacies of history that too often 
escape unrecorded. The opprobrious references to Lincoln and 
the Yankees, the calls on southern patriotism, and the confidence 
in eventual Confederate victory are all real expressions of the 
times. “What is the picture worth unless drawn in its actual 
colours?” asked Cooke. “The war just ended was not an ‘official 
transaction, only to be calmly narrated with dignified generaliza- 
tion, philosophic reasoning, and commonplace comment upon 
peace conferences, grand tactics, and the political bearing of the 
result. It was a mighty drama, all life, passion, movement, in- 
cident, and romance—a singular mélange, wherein tears, laughter, 
sighs and smiles rapidly followed each other, communicating to 


28 Cooke, Wearing of the Gray, 595. 
29 Cooke, Hilt to Hilt (New York, 1868), 8-9. 
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the bitter and determined struggle all the profound interest of a 
tragedy whose scenes sweep on before the spectator to the catas- 
trophe. Nor were the actors in the tragedy blocks of wood, or 
merely ‘official personages’ playing coldly their stage parts. They 
were men of flesh and blood, full of high resolve, vehement 
passion; subject to hope, fear, rejoicing, depression; but faithful 
through all to the great principles which drove them on—prin- 
ciples in which they believed, and for which they were ready to 
die.”*° 

Unreconstructed Cavalier, reminiscing rebel, Cooke plowed 
deep the fields of his memory of the Army of Northern Virginia 
in the years after Appomattox. Wearing of the Gray, his lives of 
Jackson and Lee, his novels of Jackson, Stuart, and Mosby, pre- 
sent a Virginian’s picture of the war. He became quite literally 
the novelist of the Army of Northern Virginia. His wartime 
sketches were grist for the novelist’s mill, but first, and better, 
they were good contemporary reporting. 


8° Cooke, Wearing of the Gray, xiv. 

















Book Reviews 


Seedtime of the Republic: The Origin of the American Tradition of 
Political Liberty. By Clinton Rossiter. (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1953. Pp. xiv, 558. Notes. $7.50.) 


Professor Rossiter has set himself the task that many historians 
since the time of Hildreth and Bancroft have regarded as primary: to 
discover the roots of American democracy in our colonial past. The 
direction of his volume is the one which Parrington established, but 
Professor Rossiter is able to make use of his own researches and those 
of other scholars who have written since Parrington, to modify the 
master’s conclusions. The book is divided into three sections: first, a 
comprehensive analysis of colonial society in the eighteenth century; 
second, biographical studies of six colonial political thinkers, Hooker, 
Williams, Wise, Mayhew, Bland, and Franklin, with copious extracts 
from their writings; and, finally, a study of the pre-Revolutionary de- 
velopment of political thought from 1764 to 1776. 

Most scholars will find the first section the least satisfactory. Though 
it is grounded on a wide reading of the latest investigations, it at- 
tempts to cover so much ground in so short a space that it becomes 
highly generalized and remote from fact. This defect is emphasized 
by the author’s occasional use of professional lingo and his employ- 
ment of the too familiar pedagogical technique of fitting complex 
situations into a specified number of categories. The footnotes in this 
section are also general, containing few page references, and serving 
as a sort of running bibliography. 

The biographical sketches which form the second section of the 
book vary in quality. The least valuable is that of Hooker, in which 
Professor Rossiter succumbs to the academic temptation of finding 
the truth somewhere between the opposing interpretations of previous 
scholars. After allowing that Hooker was not as much of a democrat 
as the older historians would have him, he goes on to affirm that he 
was more of a democrat than Perry Miller would have him. Unfor- 
tunately he supports this affirmation by ignoring rather than refuting 
Millers arguments, and by distinguishing Hooker’s views from an 
orthodoxy that no seventeenth-century New Englander would have 
recognized. Hooker becomes in fact the champion of congregational- 
ism against the “unavowed presbyterianism” of John Cotton, a phrase 
that demands a good deal more explanation than is offered. 

The other sketches seem to the reviewer to be more just, though 
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the treatment of Williams, Wise, and Mayhew suffers in some degree 
from the same deficiency that mars that of Hooker. Since these three 
men were also Puritans or in the Puritan tradition, the author’s mis- 
understanding of orthodox Puritanism vitiates his assessment of their 
divergence from it. The sketch of Bland gives him a prominence in 
Virginia politics that he surely deserves, and that of Franklin man- 
ages, with extraordinary success, to compress his genius into thirty- 
two pages. 

The great virtue of these sketches lies in their breadth. Each man 
is seen as a man, whose ideas grew, not in the vacuum known only to 
research libraries, but in the course of an active life. As a result each 
acquires solidity and depth, and his ideas are seen in the context of 
his whole career. Professor Rossiter’s skill in treating his figures on 
this broad scale makes it a matter of regret, to the reviewer at least, 
that he did not devote the space used in the first section to a more de- 
tailed examination of the political and social circumstances which 
elicited the ideas of these six thinkers. Much of what is discussed in 
the first section could thus have been introduced with a greater 
relevance than it appears in its present form to possess. 

The final section is the result of an intensive examination of American 
political thought in the decade before the Revolution. Unlike several 
previous students of this subject, Professor Rossiter has not confined 
his attention to a handful of characteristic documents representing the 
progress of American thought toward independence. He has used 
newspapers, pamphlets, and letters, as well as official records, and he 
gives the reader so many extracts from them that at times this section 
of the book takes on the character of an anthology. The approach is 
analytical and general rather than chronological or biographical. In- 
dividual thinkers are for the most part submerged in the unanimity of 
Revolutionary thought about a great many subjects, all of which are 
grouped under two headings: ideas about man and ideas about gov- 
ernment. Professor Rossiter’s treatment of these ideas is not novel, 
but is more authoritative, because it rests on a broader foundation of 
sources, than any previous study with which the reviewer is ac- 
quainted. 


San Marino, California EpMuND S. MORGAN 


Epidemics in Colonial America. By John Duffy. (Baton Rouge: Lou- 
isiana State University Press, 1953. Pp. xii, 274. Maps, illustra- 
tions, bibliography. $4.50. ) 


Epidemics, “debilitating and depopulating disorders,” belong to the 
proper study of mankind, for epidemics charge a city or a nation 
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with fear, despair, and loathing, and people caught in this web 
abruptly, unmistakably reveal their deepest selves. Professor Duffy 
presents a synoptic account of the various epidemics of colonial 
America. His interest lies more in medical and social facts than in 
the human story; he is little concerned with people in fear, much 
concerned with the incidence of disease and its effect upon economic 
and social progress. 

Malaria and dysentery he finds the most costly and frequent afflic- 
tions of the colonists, respiratory diseases second, smallpox third and 
though the most despised probably not so disastrous as historians have 
thought, yellow fever an exceptional and local occurrence, diphtheria, 
scarlet fever, and typhus of a descending order of importance. 

The eighteenth century was healthier than the seventeenth, in spite 
of the growth of population, partly because of the use of variolation 
against smallpox, and the introduction of “the bark” (quinine) against 
malaria. America remained a more salubrious part of the world than 
Europe. Dr. Duffy speculates on the reason, and on the causes of 
epidemics with their eccentric geographical distribution. As is in- 
evitable in medical history, he raises more questions than the sources 
can solve. But he raises them shrewdly and many of his suggestions 
are original and intelligent. 

Nearly a hundred pages he devotes to a careful description of epi- 
demics of smallpox, and the account he gives of continual infestation 
of urban areas left me unprepared for his conclusion that the picture 
“although grim, is much brighter than usually depicted.” It seems 
curious and historically quite unsound of him to observe that, “from 
an economic standpoint,” by destroying Indians, smallpox more than 
compensated for the damage it did to white people (p. 111). I do not 
believe this is true, and certainly such a disagreeable thought should 
at least have truth to support it. All the literature on Indian relations 
of the colonial period should have protected Dr. Duffy from such an 
eccentric notion. Certainly many epidemics were among friendly In- 
dian nations; and certainly, “from an economic standpoint,” the wel- 
fare of Indian tribes in the fur areas was important to the whites. The 
only good Indian to the colonial merchant was a live Indian. And Dr. 
Duffy’s comparison of American with European mortality, while in- 
structive, does not strike me as a just and valid measure of smallpox 
epidemics. 

One chapter he devotes to diphtheria and scarlet fever, diseases 
restricted largely to children and never major contagions. Another 
deals with yellow fever, which he places in a proper perspective as 
sporadic and infrequent, and he is as puzzled as everyone else about its 
unaccountable disappearance for thirty years from the colonial scene 
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Measles, whooping cough, and mumps while frequent aroused little 
apprehension; respiratory diseases were probably much more serious 
in their economic cost and fatalities than more publicized affections; 
a final chapter describes the agues, fluxes, and poxes: malaria, dysen- 
tery, typhoid fever, typhus, and venereal diseases. 

Now this volume is a useful handbook, and Dr. Duffy’s speculations 
are particularly suggestive and valuable. There is vastly more to the 
subject than he has given us, of course, for the sources are endless, and 
indeed each epidemic is a story in itself. I felt he might have gone 
deeper into original materials: I missed some of my favorite titles, 
such as Cadwalader on the West India Dry Gripes, Walton on Fever, 
the Rattles, and Canker, Moultrie De Febre Maligna Biliosa Americae, 
and some others. And I missed an account of contemporary medical 
theory and the way it changed. I wondered rather idly why Dr. Duffy 
used young John Coxe’s transcript of Mitchell’s famous account of the 
Virginia fever of 1741-1742, when a few blocks away he could have 
seen the wonderful original. And I was surprised to find him describe 
Benjamin Rush’s abundant and perceptive writings (which he used 
only for yellow fever) as “a little late for the colonial period,” but 
still rely heavily on William Currie, and on the laymen Jeremy Belknap 
and Noah Webster, who were as young or younger than Rush, who 
wrote later than Rush—though true enough before Rush had collected 
some of his articles into his four volumes—and who used Rush’s pieces. 
But I do not urge these objections against the book. I only raise them 


to indicate what a various and rich field the study of medical history 
can be. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania J. H. Powei 


Virginians at Home: Family Life in the Eighteenth Century. By Ed- 
mund §. Morgan. (Williamsburg: Colonial Williamsburg, 1952. 
Pp. xii, 99. Illustrations, bibliographical note. $2.00.) 


This little book of ninety-nine pages by Edmund S. Morgan is a 
refutation of the myth that history professors of our time cannot write 
well enough to make a popular appeal. Professor Morgan is one of 
our very best colonial historians, brought up in an austere tradition, 
trained for the most scientific approach to historical problems. Yet 
he writes simply, clearly, entertainingly, and without condescension 
about a period which has an eternal fascination for Americans, the 
social life of colonial Virginia. He has no pretentious thesis to prove; 
he has simply read the documents with a discerning eye and re-creates 
the daily life of Virginians in the eighteenth century. His book is one 
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of a series planned by Colonial Williamsburg as a part of its program 
of popular education. 

Its four chapters are entitled “Growing Up,” “Getting Married,” 
“Servants and Slaves,” and “Houses and Holidays.” Within the brief 
compass allowed him, Professor Morgan presents a remarkably bal- 
anced account of society. He neither romanticizes the Tidewater 
aristocracy nor does he belittle its accomplishments. He does not over- 
look the nonaristocratic farmer-folk who made up a substantial portion 
of Virginia life. He discusses the condition of the African slaves with 
the same careful regard for facts. In short, it would be hard to imagine 
a more accurate and truthful description of life as it was actually 
lived by all kinds and conditions of Virginians before the Revolution. 
The only regret one can have in reading this book is that the author 
has not written a longer and more detailed account which would have 
the virtues of these essays. 

Any reader of Virginians at Home will find information that is fresh, 
enlightening, or amusing, for Mr. Morgan does not believe that it is 
necessary to take leave of his sense of humor when writing a book 
even about colonial Virginians who have on occasion inspired some 
stuffy volumes. Sometimes Mr. Morgan packs a dramatic episode into 
a sentence, as in describing the adventures of an indentured servant 
named Anthony Richards who “persuaded his master, Robert Grier, 
to set him free. No sooner had Grier done so than Richards disap- 
peared, along with Grier’s horse, watch, silverware, gun, two beds, two 
tables, and—Mrs. Grier” (p. 57). Such passages are not thrown in ir- 
relevantly but illuminate social relationships in the period. Most 
readers unfamiliar with English law in the eighteenth century will 
learn with surprise that husbands had the legal right to control their 
wives property, their persons, and their liberty. The de facto rights of 
Virginia wives of course varied. Sometimes Mr. Morgan quotes a 
passage of great poignancy, as when he reprints a letter from a lonely 
Virginia husband, fighting with the Continental armies in New Jersey 
in 1777: “For God’s sake, my dear, when you are writing, write of 
nothing but yourself, or at least exhaust that dear, ever dear subject, 
before you make a transition to another; tell me of your going to bed, 
of your rising, of the hour you breakfast, dine, sup, visit, tell me of 
anything, but leave me not in doubt about your health” (p. 50). Mr. 
Morgan, in short, has written four delightful essays which are both 
informative and entertaining. 


The Folger Library Louis B. Wricut 
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The Colonial Records of South Carolina: The Journal of the Commons 
House of Assembly, May 18, 1741-July 10, 1742. Edited by J. H. 
Easterby. (Columbia: Historical Commission of South Carolina, 
1953. Pp. xii, 620. Frontispiece. $12.50.) 


The third volume of Colonial Records of South Carolina to appear 
since 1950 under the new publication policy of the Historical Com- 
mission of that state contains the concluding parts of the journal of 
the Commons House of Assembly that was elected in August, 1739, 
and that met intermittently from November 6, 1739, until it was finally 
dissolved on August 3, 1742. The proceedings appearing in the third 
volume cover three sessions of meetings, beginning on May 18, 1741. 

No part of the Commons House Journal included in this volume has 
previously appeared in print as far as it can be determined except the 
report on the St. Augustine expedition. This report seems to have had 
three editions, in 1742, 1743, and the edition in 1887 which appeared 
as a part of the fourth volume of the Collections of the South Carolina 
Historical Society. This edition, the one most accessible to American 
historians, is an inaccurate transcript of an incomplete copy of the re- 
port which was found in the journals of the Council. A part of the 
introductory section of the report was also published in 1836 in B. R. 
Carroll's Historical Collections of South Carolina. 

The St. Augustine report, printed in this volume of the Colonial 
Records of South Carolina (pp. 78-247), contains the findings of an 
investigating committee appointed by the South Carolina Assembly 
to inquire into the causes of the failure of the joint attack by Georgia 
and South Carolina upon the Spaniards at St. Augustine in 1740. The 
bitterness which arose in the colonies and in England because of the 
failure led the South Carolina Assembly to prepare a vindication both 
of the generosity with which the colony had supported the expedition 
and the courage with which her leaders had conducted themselves in 
the field. 

The report has many values to the historian other than those in- 
tended by the Assembly. It recites briefly the history of English efforts 
to plant a colony in South Carolina, “situated but little distant” from 
the Spanish territory of Florida. It tells of the rivalry between the 
English and Spanish for friendship with the Indians and the use to 
which Indian allies were put during war, temporary alliances between 
Spanish and French, the slave insurrection “at Stono in the Heart of 
our Settlements not twenty miles from Charles Town,” the “little Vil- 
lainies and Violences offered to our Properties” by the inhabitants of 
St. Augustine, many of whom were “Mulattoes of savage Dispositions.” 

Although the St. Augustine report is the longest one in the volume, 
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other items of importance to the social, economic, and political de- 
velopment of the colony also appear. As the Commons House opened 
its session in March, 1741, it seemed as though the series of calamities 
which had plagued the colony during the last several years was about 
to come to an end and that the Assembly might give attention to mat- 
ters of domestic policy long overdue. 

William McKay, clerk of the markets, presented a carefully prepared 
memorial requesting certain urgent changes in the law regulating the 
sale of produce. He revealed that even so early as 1741 “Negroes went 
... much to Market for the Families” they served and that sometimes 
they behaved in an “insolent abusive Manner.” And the “disorderly 
Behaviour of several of the Butchers and their Attendants . . . indeed 
was a Reproach to any Christian well governed Country.” It also ap- 
pears that slaves sold goods without tickets; that light butter and bad 
provisions were frequently offered for sale; that bakers were suspected 
of selling light as well as bad bread, vintners of selling improper 
measures; and that the Assembly had long neglected to set up a proper 
standard of weights and measures, a law considered urgent for the 
good of society “even as far back as the Days of Moses.” 

Here is also new information about that diligent Presbyterian Hugh 
Bryan and evidence that he had been preaching the Gospel to slaves. 
A committee appointed to look into the matter reported “that the Fact 
is so public and notorious, and the Meetings of the slaves so frequent 
and numerous” that it was not necessary to lay evidence before the 
House. When Hugh Bryan, who held several perquisites from the 
colonial government, received notice that “all Persons in Offices and 
Places of Trust, who have or shall encourage such dangerous and un- 
lawful Assemblies of Slaves” shall be “removed and displaced,” he 
hastily wrote to the Assembly, “I find that I have presumed in my 
Zeal for God’s Glory beyond his Will, and that he has suffered me to 
fall into a Delusion of Satan. . . . May we all keep close to the Law.” 

One session of the Commons House here recorded was devoted to 
dispensing a grant of £20,000 from Parliament on behalf of the sufferers 
in the recent Charles Town fire. The Assembly also considered bills 
to erect new churches, to build new bridges and roads, and to encour- 
age immigration to maintain a better balance between the slave and 
free population, but the proceedings close with frantic efforts to as- 
semble all available boats and men to rush against the Spanish in- 
vasion of Georgia. 

This volume contains the excellent “Explanation of the Index” which 
appeared with the publication of the second volume and an index 
much amplified over those prepared for the first two volumes. This 
amplification will shorten the research time by many hours for all 
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scholars concerned with the wealth of data now being made available 
for the first time by the South Carolina Historical Commission through 
the publication of the valuable colonial records in its archives. 


Chapel Hill, N.C. Guion Grirris JOHNSON 


The Stamp Act Crisis: Prologue to Revolution. By Edmund S. Morgan 
and Helen M. Morgan. (Chapel Hill: University of North Caro- 
lina Press, for the Institute of Early American History and Culture 
at Williamsburg, Virginia, 1953. Pp. x, 310. $6.00.) 


This is the best study of the Stamp Act controversy known to the 
reviewer. If the Morgans have not answered all the questions or 
offered an interpretation of striking originality, they have nevertheless 
produced an interesting book. For several reasons the book deserves 
high praise. It is phrased in a polished prose which clearly lifts it out 
of the ordinary, and many passages are positively delightful. It does 
not submerge the reader in a flood of tedious detail. There is a cer- 
tain maturity of outlook that indicates a good deal more than the 
simple accumulation of historical data. The clarity of the writing is 
especially appreciated in the discussion of the law of nature abstract- 
tions which came so readily to the eighteenth-century pamphleteer. 
The authors have the happy faculty of writing delightful and inter- 
pretative character sketches and at the same time unwinding the 
threads of abstruse political thought. They place uncommon reliance 
upon primary sources and show other earmarks of sound scholarship. 

At the risk of seeming ungrateful for a fine book, the reviewer feels 
obliged to mention the limitations of this study. They are limitations 
of omission rather than commission, however, and quite possibly were 
done by design rather than oversight. The authors wish to shield the 
reader from a tiresome repetition of similar events in the several 
colonies. “Our solution,” they say, “has been to see general issues so 
far as possible through the eyes of particular men.” An effective liter- 
ary device, it is true, but it would seem to require a balanced selection 
of men, not a preference for royal officials or moderates with Tory 
leanings. Another shortcoming is that the reader is not properly pre- 
pared for this crisis in imperial relations. The Stamp Act comes upon 
him suddenly, and he is taken through a chain of upheavals which he 
would understand better against a background of imperial relations 
and colonial self-government. 

Other topics are neglected. Little attention is given to the non- 
importation movement, although its significance in the repeal of the 
Stamp Act is recognized. The important matter of colonial union and 
how it came about is not fully explored. The unifying effect of the 
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Stamp Act, as contrasted with the more burdensome Sugar Act, is not 
explained. One does not find in the index under Stamp Act Congress 
the entry, “delegates, how chosen,” and there is practically no discus- 
sion of this topic in the text. The harried professor who snatches at 
this book to refurbish his notes on the terms and penalties of the 
Stamp Act is in for a disappointment. The cost of the stamp tax is not 
estimated, nor is its incidence appraised in terms of geography or 
population groups. It would take a close reader to observe that the 
Stamp Act applied to all the English colonies in North America and 
the West Indies—the authors neglect the opportunity to draw com- 
parisons and contrasts. In several instances the authors are quite effec- 
tive in showing how local politics and Stamp Act attitudes were inter- 
woven, but of the important sectional conflict between backcountry 
and the more settled areas, where “liberty” had quite a different 
meaning, little is said. This omission is especially noticeable with 
respect to the Carolinas where the social and economic discontents of 
the backcountry were definitely related to the Stamp Act crisis. Stu- 
dents of southern history will note that Patrick Henry is the only 
southern personality to receive much attention. The Morgans are on 
firm ground when they point to the misunderstandings which clouded 
the Stamp Act issue in a fog of propaganda, and they make some 
sound observations here, but they do not probe the more fundamental 
problem of the absence of a satisfactory scheme of adjudicating im- 
perial differences. For a people who set great store by law and 
precedent, more than a clarification of issues was required to resolve 
fundamentally divergent interests. 

This book has some excellent essays, but it fails “to recreate two 
years of American history,” and the publishers exaggerate when they 
label it “a study which should be the definitive one for our time.” 
One suspects that the book has taken a cast somewhat different from 
the original purpose of the authors. In any case readers who do not 
expect a definitive history will be delighted with it, and all students of 
the Revolutionary era may read it with profit and pleasure. 


Duke University Rosert H. Woopy 


America Rebels: Narratives of the Patriots. Edited, with an Introduc- 
tion, by Richard M. Dorson. (New York: Pantheon Books, Inc., 
1953. Pp. xi, 347. Illustrations, bibliography. $5.00.) 


The eyewitness accounts of the American Revolution would in 
themselves constitute a small library. No anthology has ever at- 
tempted to embrace more than the merest fraction of them. Perhaps 
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the most detailed, Frank Moore’s Diary of the American Revolution, 
was very largely made up of excerpts from Whig and Tory newspapers 
arranged according to a chronological plan. Since newspaper report- 
ing was then in its infancy, these accounts often lack the personal 
touch and the kind of authentic detail we have come to expect from 
good reportage. 

For more intimate views of the great conflict we have to go to the 
memoirs, diaries, and letters of the participants. Albert Bushnell Hart's 
American History Told by Contemporaries offered snatches of some 
of these choice accounts. Professor Dorson has furnished another in- 
timate and firsthand view in an anthology which, by giving fairly long 
excerpts, provides a more sustained view than did Hart's collection. 
Most of these stories were widely circulated at the time of publica- 
tion, and all of them are well known to specialists in the field. Among 
them are such familiar but choice accounts as Ethan Allen’s boastful 
story of Ticonderoga and his captivity thereafter, the fascinating diary 
of Baroness von Riedesel covering the Burgoyne disaster, and James 
Thacher’s refurbished Military Journal, from which the editor has 
culled a section treating the surrender at Yorktown. 

The editor has given us fourteen stories in all, prefaced with a 
thoughtful analysis of the narrative literature of the war. Serving as 
headnotes are well-written summations of events in capsule form. A 
reading of these stories evokes some memorable scenes of the conflict 
—the tragically unsuccessful attempt to escape from the foul prison 
ship Jersey, as reported by Thomas Dring (in this book virtually all 
the prisoners whose accounts are included made an attempt to escape 
and some actually carried it off), the miraculous escape of John Slover 
from burning at the stake, and the hardships suffered in London by 
the refugee Israel Potter in the postwar period. 

In general, these are well-told stories, but only limited phases of 
the war are treated, and little or no consideration is given to other 
eyewitness accounts of the events depicted, accounts often differing 
substantially from those which the editor has selected. For reasons 
best known to himself the editor has included Jonas Clark’s relatively 
dullish account of Lexington and Concord in preference to Isaiah 
Thomas's own wonderful story or the various versions of Paul Revere’s 
preliminary role. Nor does his note contain any reference to the litera- 
ture on the highly controversial question whether Captain Parker gave 
the order to disperse before or after the British officer commanded it. 
Clark’s account supports Parker's own version, incidentally. Mr. 
Dorson has chosen to use Nathaniel Fanning’s account of the battle 
between the Bon Homme Richard and the Serapis without any refer- 
ence to the accounts of both Paul Jones and Captain Richard Pearson, 
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commander of the British vessel, nor to the most thrilling account, 
that from the pen of Lieutenant Richard Dale, who alone reported 
the immortal interchange, ending with the words, “I have not yet 
begun to fight.” Again, as representative of the Tory mentality, it 
would seem that Curwen’s journal would have been more suitable 
than the selections chosen from Nicholas Cresswell, who really was a 
British visitor to these shores, hardly a Tory, or James Moody, whose 
dangerous activities were exciting but hardly typical of the rank and 
file of American Loyalists. 

In short, anthologies are bound to be subjective. This one, while 
providing neither a systematic account of the war nor furnishing an 
adequate guide to the contemporary literature on the Revolution, com- 
prises an absorbing series of disconnected episodes calculated to hold 
the reader’s interest down to the very end. 


Columbia University RicHarp B. Morris 


Calendar of Maryland State Papers. Number 4, Part 2, The Red Books. 
(Annapolis: Hall of Records Commission, 1953. Pp. x, 331. $3.00.) 


This volume, the fifth in the calendar series designed to make avail- 
able the valuable manuscripts in the “Rainbow Series,” is an important 
addition to the published records of the American Revolution. Al- 
though it spans fifty-six years, extending from 1766 to 1822, the great- 
est concentration is in the early part of the Revolutionary War. Of 
the 1,787 abstracts included, approximately 1,652 fall within the years 
1776-1778. The materials are, in other words, almost entirely military 
in nature. They include various types of documents such as deposi- 
tions, muster rolls of militia companies, proceedings of the committees 
of observation in the various counties, and petitions to the Council of 
Safety. By far the most numerous and important, however, are the 
letters of local leaders and committees of observation written first to 
the Council of Safety and later to Governor Thomas Johnson. 

Devoted primarily to the Maryland scene, the Calendar contains few 
letters from leaders of national prominence and refers only incidentally 
to the larger military and political issues of the war. Nor does it deal 
very much with the fighting aside from the depredations of Lord 
Dunmore “and his Banditti” (p. 57) and General Howe’s campaign 
against Philadelphia in 1777. The significance of this volume, in short, 
lies not in the field of grand strategy but in the great light which it 
sheds on the day-to-day problems involved in carrying on the war. 
It is rich in material dealing with such matters as the recruiting of 
troops, the activities of the Tories, the rise of prices, and the procure- 
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ment and cost of military supplies. The reader lays it down with a 
fresh appreciation of the strenuous efforts required to maintain the 
war. 

The editors have spared no effort in making the Calendar as useful 
as possible. Their abstracts include all of the essential information 
along with many quotations which preserve the flavor and spirit of the 
originals, thereby adding much to the interest and readability of the 
material. Other helpful features are the chronological arrangement 
of the items, the identification of persons and places wherever pos- 
sible, the indication of documents already printed, and the inclusion 
not only of a comprehensive index but also of a finding list which 
correlates the manuscripts in the Red Books with their abstracts in 
the Calendar. 

This is a book which all serious students of the Revolution should 
utilize. 


Drake University KEACH JOHNSON 


Catalogue of the Library of Thomas Jefferson. Volumes I and II. Com- 
piled with annotations by E. Millicent Sowerby. (Washington: 
Library of Congress, 1952-1953. Pp. xv, 561; [vi], 433. End maps, 
illustrations. Vol. I, $5.00; Vol. II, $3.75.) 


Three more quarto volumes will eventually be needed to complete 
this detailed and even lavish bio-bibliographical catalog of the six 
thousand volumes which, after the destruction of the original library 
by the British in 1814, Jefferson sold to the nation to form the nucleus 
of the present Library of Congress. Two thirds of those have since 
been lost, through fire and other hazards, and the missing titles have 
been supplied from Jefferson’s manuscript lists and from the printed 
Catalogue prepared in 1815 by George Watterston, the then Librarian 
of Congress. For each title there is Jefferson’s own brief listing, a full 
modern entry, the call number if the Library of Congress possesses a 
copy, a more or less complete bibliographical description with col- 
lations, a reference to some printed bibliography if the work appears 
in one, a statement of how Jefferson acquired it, whether by gift or 
purchase, how much he paid for it, excerpts from correspondence, 
where available, dealing with its acquisition, any critical remarks which 
Jefferson may have made about it, brief notes identifying the author 
and his subject if the work is biographical, and, where appropriate, 
further bibliographical comments. This is, then, a catalog of a most 
unusual kind. Miss Sowerby is to be congratulated for planning and 
carrying through the enormous task, and the Government Printing 
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Office for producing such handsome volumes. If Jefferson were alive, 
it is true, and had a set, he would trim them down to octavo size; he 
had a “repugnance” to handling quartos and folios. 

The Catalogue follows Jefferson’s own classification scheme, ac- 
cording to which all books fall under the three broad headings of 
yisToRY, civil or natural, pHmLOsopHy, moral and mathematical, and 
the FINE ARTS. RELIGION and POLiTics and MATHEMATICS are classified 
under JURISPRUDENCE, a branch of moral philosophy. The approxi- 
mately two thousand titles in these two volumes would be almost 
equally divided today under the headings of History, sctENcE and 
TECHNOLOGY, PHILOSOPHY and RELIGION, and Law. It was a remarkable 
library that Jefferson assembled throughout the years, and, as Miss 
Sowerby was convinced it would, it provides information of primary 
importance for the character of his mind and his interests. 

With two exceptions, one a superb collection of some 240 bound 
volumes of American newspapers, unhappily destroyed in the fire of 
1851, and the other the magnificent assemblage ‘of Virginia statutes 
which formed the basis of Hening’s compilation, this is not the library 
of a collector in the modern sense of the word. Jefferson bought 
books to read, and it sometimes took long to find a copy, any copy, of 
a book he wanted. He preferred history written by men who had wit- 
nessed the events they described. He liked memoirs for that reason. 
He had an excellent collection of ancient history, almost nothing on 
the Middle Ages, a well-balanced selection on English history and on 
American, much on France, especially contemporary France, some- 
thing on Scandinavia, Russia, Prussia, Holland, and Switzerland, and 
very little on the rest of the world. His 190 titles on religion concen- 
trated on deism and Unitarianism. There is practically nothing on 
Catholic doctrine or the Church of England. His technological books, 
under which he included education, were mostly of the “how-to-do” 
variety. Under foreign law, amusingly enough, are included the laws 
of other colonies or states than Virginia; Jefferson believed New Eng- 
land too corrupted by Puritanism to be able to produce men thoroughly 
trained in the common law. These two volumes, indeed, list the li- 
bary of a very practical man, a lawyer, a farmer, and a statesman con- 
cerned with translating into political action the rational moral prin- 
ciples of the Enlightenment. 

The comments which Miss Sowerby has extracted from Jefferson’s 
correspondence point up those authors and books he especially liked. 
Tacitus he regarded as the first writer in the world, and Thomas Gor- 
don, because “of the similar causticity of his own genius,” the perfect 
translator. He had a high opinion of Bolingbroke’s eloquence and of 
his strong and bold conception. Of the classical authors, he strongly 
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disliked Plato, but approved Cicero, Epictetus, and Seneca, especially 
the “sound and practical morality” of the last. The worst of all books, 
and there is more comment on it than on any other, was Hume’s His- 
tory of England, which had “undermined the free principles of the 
English government,” had done more for the suppression of liberties 
than all of Bonaparte’s armies, and, with Blackstone’s Commentaries, 
was making Tories of too many young Americans. Hume had the 
facts, he admitted, but should be read in what he called “Baxter's 
Abridgement,” a work he vainly tried to have published in an American 
edition. Unlike John Adams, who owned many of the same volumes, 
Jefferson very seldom made any annotations. Only from comments in 
his correspondence can his judgment on books be derived, and it is a 
pity that there are not more. 


Newberry Library STANLEY PARGELLIS 


The Complete Madison: His Basic Writings. Edited and with an In- 
troduction by Saul K. Padover. (New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1953. Pp. xii, 361. Frontispiece, appendix. $4.00.) 


Dean Padover has prepared this selection of Madison’s writings in 
an attempt to re-establish Madison’s place as an “original political 
philosopher” and to make his ideas more widely known and easily 
available. Despite the title, which the editor concedes to be mislead- 
ing, this is not a complete collection of Madison’s writings, but only a 
selection of those Dean Padover considers to comprehend “all his basic 
thought.” 

The introduction of twenty-one pages is a well-written study of 
Madison as a political thinker. Contrasting Jefferson and Madison, 
the author describes the former as the “poet” and the latter as the 
“exegete” of American democracy. He emphasizes Madison’s modera- 
tion and balance, his somewhat skeptical view of human nature, and 
his realistic insistence that class differences arise primarily from “the 
various and unequal distribution of property.” Madison accepted 
these class divisions as permanent and attempted to establish a gov- 
ernment which would prevent one class from destroying the rights of 
others. Seeking to achieve a balance between liberty and property, 
he envisioned a government based upon a large number of separate 
and conflicting interests which would balance one another and prevent 
the domination of a single class or of a selfish majority over the 
minority. The author demonstrates that Madison carried these same 
principles over to his thought on religion and property, and he points 
out that Madison recognized that men had property in their rights of 
freedom of thought, expression, and worship. 
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The selection of writings is divided into two main parts, the first 
concerned with the nature of government and the second with the 
nature of society. More than two thirds of the book is devoted to the 
first portion and includes chapters on political principles, constitutional 
problems and background, the American Constitution, foreign affairs, 
and the problem of war and peace. The other part has chapters on 
political economy, public opinion and the press, religion, and social 
welfare. An appendix of fifteen pages consists of axioms derived from 
Madison’s writings. A two-page chronology and an index are provided 
to assist the reader. 

No two persons would include the same selections in a work of this 
sort, yet it is difficult to see how any “complete” selection of Madison’s 
writings, even in the restricted sense used by the editor, could omit 
the Virginia Resolutions. The omission is made even more glaring by 
the inclusion of two selections (pp. 151-61, 195-96) in which Madison 
denies the right of nullification. One may also question whether the 
brief comments on Mexico and Russia (p. 259) and the courteous 
exchange between Madison and the Albemarle Agricultural Society 
(pp. 290-91) really constitute basic portions of Madison’s thought. 

No such criticisms apply to the bulk of the selections. More than 
half the book is made up of the twenty-nine numbers of The Feder- 
alist papers attributed to Madison. Most of the remainder is derived 
from Hunt's edition of Madison’s writings, Elliot's Debates, and Far- 
rand’s Records of the Federal Convention, although a few selections 
are from previously unpublished manuscripts. Dean Padover un- 
fortunately has not indicated in most cases the exact source of the 
material. 

The binding and typography are excellent. Typographical errors 
are at a minimum, and the reviewer found only one place where the 
meaning was garbled by the editor's failure to complete a sentence 
(p. 310, 1. 3). 

Despite an unavoidable redundancy arising from the organization 
of the book, the reader will find his time well spent. Madison’s prose, 
though sometimes involved, has the knack of getting to the heart of 
things, and his opinions on government can be read with great profit 
by all of us. 


University of Mississippi SaNForD W. HicciInBOTHAM 
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Sugar Country: The Cane Sugar Industry in the South, 1753-1950. By 
J. Carlyle Sitterson. (Lexington: University of Kentucky Press, 
1953. Pp. xvi, 414. Maps, charts, illustrations, bibliography. 
$6.00. ) 


The appearance of this excellent study fills a gap which has long 
been evident in the literature of agricultural enterprise in the United 
States. Such old masters of southern agricultural life as Ulrich B. 
Phillips and Lewis C. Gray included sugar in the scope of their in- 
vestigations, but they were content with a minimum of pages of 
description of sugar culture and manufacture, in limited areas and 
periods. In addition, the 1923 Yearbook of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture gave an enlightening but highly condensed de- 
scription of the industry. Specialized economic studies of the produc- 
tion of sugar appeared under the auspices of the United States Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce in 1913 and again in 1917. Fin- 
ally, a considerable number of personal accounts by travelers and 
planters, as well as numerous short articles in professional magazines, 
have thrown much light on various phases of the story. Yet, the 
author of this volume seems to be the first scholar to attempt to tell 
the over-all story of cane sugar from the late eighteenth century to 
the present, within the framework of American history generally. 

Professor Sitterson of the University of North Carolina has been 
digging deeply into the records of the cane sugar story for consider- 
ably more than a decade. The rich collection of manuscripts which 
comprise the Southern Historical Collection at the library of his own 
institution provided an excellent springboard for his study. His search 
took him to equally rewarding collections of plantation records at the 
Louisiana State University Library and several depositories in New 
Orleans. In pursuing his inquiry he was not following in well-worn 
trails of previous students of the problem, both because published 
manuscript and bibliographical items on sugar are surprisingly few 
and also because his design encouraged the charting of a new course 
through the extensive and largely unused original materials on the sub- 
ject. This purpose is epitomized by the somewhat trite phrase “com- 
plete coverage.” 

The ambitious sweep of the author’s study has been largely achieved. 
The story of cane sugar culture naturally centers in Louisiana, but 
developments in other sugar regions such as South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, and Texas are presented with meticulous care. The manu- 
facture of sugar is described from the early open-kettle routine of 
ante-bellum plantations to the modern sugar factories of the Imperial, 
American, and United States Sugar corporations. Technology, labor, 
costs, credit, marketing, and soil use are analyzed well enough to 
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satisfy even most economists. Finally, the “civilization” or “way of life” 
which dominated the cane sugar regions is described in an intriguing 
fashion. 

The volume presents two distinct accounts, the first covering the 
ante-bellum years, and the second, developments since 1865. The 
opening chapters are somewhat difficult to read, largely because of 
numerous abrupt shifts in chronology and the absence of a map giving 
physical geographical data and place names. However, when the 
author swings into his description of the cultivation of cane, he writes 
very convincingly. For the remainder of the volume, the reader has a 
sense of being led through a complex maze of significant data by an 
experienced and intelligent guide. This is especially true of the ac- 
count of the growth of the industry since 1865. 

Students of general American history will find the study “interesting 
and enlightening.” However, there are many items and characteristics 
of the presentation which will be soothing to the souls of agricultural 
historians and maybe even to those hard-to-please critics known as 
agricultural economists. It is good to see still one more author making 
the clear distinction between commission merchants and factors. It 
is also satisfying to have such definite proof of the cash value of agri- 
cultural societies and the work of their privately operated research 
experimental stations. In addition, the reasons for agricultural special- 
ization in sugar in southern Louisiana are presented in a definitive 
fashion. Most readers also will enjoy the intelligent analysis of the 
pros and cons of the effect of tariff protection and subsidies on an agri- 
cultural enterprise. Again, it makes sense to discuss the production 
and manufacture of sugar separately, even though ante-bellum planters 
generally conducted them as parts of one process. Finally, the skillful 
use of the files of local and farm journals and records is to be noted. 

The blemishes which this reviewer could see in this fine study are 
few and may not appear as such to others. There are, however, some 
examples of overdocumentation of footnotes and overlong quotations 
from sources. Also, some may feel that the sugar plantation society 
was not as “distinctive” as the author and the advertising claims on the 
jacket would imply. It undoubtedly was quite different from most of 
the cotton country, but seems strikingly similar in many respects to 
that of the colonial tobacco plantations and the Carolina and Georgia 
rice plantations in the first half of the nineteenth century. In conclu- 
sion, it should be pointed out that many purists will be surprised to 
find profit or return on invested capital being figured without allowing 
any “salary” for the owner who administered all plantation affairs by 
putting in a twelve- to fourteen-hour day. 


Harpur College at Endicott, Avsert V. House 
State University of New York 
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The Correspondence Between Henry Stephens Randall and Hugh Blair 
Grigsby, 1856-1861. Edited by Frank J. Klingberg and Frank W. 
Klingberg. University of California Publications in History, Vol- 
ume XLIII. (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1952. Pp. xi, 196. Appendix. $3.00.) 


The correspondence between Randall and Grigsby arouses an in- 
terest which exceeds the importance of the men themselves. Granted 
that both were pioneers in their respective fields—the former a New 
Yorker writing the first major biography of Jefferson and the latter a 
Virginian making one of the earliest significant and methodologically 
sound studies in the history of his own state—it must be admitted that 
neither possessed the abilities of their more distinguished contempora- 
ries, Motley, Prescott, and Parkman. It is, therefore, somewhat of a 
surprise that these letters reveal men of urbane humor and critical 
intelligence. Equally unexpected is the enthusiasm with which Randall 
and Grigsby sought an accurate knowledge of the facts and to establish 
valid and consistent interpretations of their subjects. It is true that 
both were circumscribed by the limits of mid-nineteenth century 
morality and a narrow idealization of agrarian society and its values. 
Yet apart from these restrictions they were candid and critical in their 
judgments and not entirely unaware of their own controlling precon- 
ceptions. Of the two, Randall was the more famous; but it is evident 
from these letters that Grigsby was the sounder scholar, with a more 
imaginative, daring, and conscientious mind. He was far more aware 
of his own prejudices and much more careful in interpreting the past 
than was Randall, whose capacity for hero-worship at times needed a 
restraining influence. The latter chose the vaster subject for his in- 
vestigations, but brought a less open mind to it than did Grigsby to 
his studies of the Virginia conventions of 1776 and 1788. When one 
considers the age and social milieu in which Grigsby lived, his forth- 
right questioning of the Cavalier myth seems strikingly bold. As one 
reads these letters, one can only regret that neither wrote for publica- 
tion in as free and simple manner as they did here. 

Begun in 1856, when Grigsby wrote Randall (whom he did not 
know) concerning a copy of the Mecklenburg Declaration of Inde- 
pendence which he believed to be in Randall's possession, the cor- 
respondence rapidly broadened as Randall consulted Grigsby on nu- 
merous difficult points in connection with his biography of Jefferson. 
These queries were answered patiently and generously by Grigsby. 
Although the common historical interests of the two remained in the 
foreground, the character of the exchange gradually became more 
personal and general, investing the letters with an interest beyond the 
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historiographical. Grigsby’s letters in particular abound with charm- 
ing and intimate vignettes of his domestic life. In his personal life 
Grigsby made a deliberate effort to realize his ideal conception of 
the country gentleman who was at once a devoted family man, a 
farmer, a responsible citizen, and a man of letters. These sketches are 
often pitched in a nostalgic mood, conveying the impression that Grigsby 
was aware that this agrarian ideal was vanishing and that only by a 
studied cultivation could it be preserved. In these aspirations he found 
a more than sympathetic audience in Randall, who shared this ideal 
and attempted to enshrine it in his portrait of Jefferson. Grigsby’s 
letters are singularly helpful in understanding the aristocratic ideal 
as formulated in the ante-bellum South in its highest and most un- 
selfish form. 

The editors of this volume have been amazingly successful in 
identifying the hordes of relatively obscure figures who populate the 
letters and have also compiled an eminently satisfactory index. 


Southern Illinois University Harry AMMON 


The Collected Works of Abraham Lincoln. 8 volumes and index. 
Edited by Roy P. Basler and assistant editors Marion Dolores 
Pratt and Lloyd A. Dunlap. (New Brunswick: Rutgers University 
Press, 1953. Illustrations, notes, appendices, bibliography. $115. ) 


During the years since the attempt of the misguided John Wilkes 
Booth to rid the land of a tyrant, Abraham Lincoln has become one 
of our very greatest heroes, honored in the section to whose defeat 
in the Civil War he dedicated himself as well as in the section which 
followed, with some manifestations of reluctance, his leadership to 
victory. His spiritual and intellectual integrity and the capacity for 
growth which enabled him to develop from a smalltime midwestern 
politician to an immensely capable leader have captured the imagina- 
tion and excited the admiration of people of nearly all walks of life. 
Biographers and historians continue to examine his career and to turn 
out each year new books about him. Journalists and public speakers 
quote him, and politicians of all parties have been known to appeal 
to his principles in arguing the excellence of their own. 

The recorded thoughts of a statesman or other important personage 
have always been a matter of interest to those who wish to under- 
stand the man and the times in which he lived. In the case of Lincoln 
one is able through examination of his writings to catch glimpses of 
his humor, to understand something of his philosophy of life, and to 
see the development of a great mind as it met and overcame the 
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problems arising from our greatest national crisis. There are already 
in existence several published compilations of Lincoln papers, includ- 
ing the Complete Works of Abraham Lincoln, edited by John G. 
Nicolay and John Hay (12 volumes, New York, 1905), The Writings 
of Abraham Lincoln, edited by Arthur B. Lapsley (8 volumes, New 
York, 1905-1906), and other, less extensive collections. The discovery 
from time to time of unpublished documents, however, as well as 
the evolution of more exacting standards of scholarship have pointed 
up the shortcomings of the older editions. 

After more than a quarter of a century of planning and preparation, 
a new compilation of Lincoln’s writings has now appeared, amid the 
rejoicing of Lincoln devotees and scholars in general. The ground- 
work was laid with the organization of a group, soon widely known 
as the Abraham Lincoln Association, which from the beginning worked 
toward the publication of The Collected Works. With the co-opera- 
tion of individuals and institutions throughout the world, the organiza- 
tion undertook a thorough and highly successful search for materials. 
With the opening of the Robert Todd Lincoln papers it was possible 
to formulate detailed plans for the project, and for the past six years 
a full-time staff has been engaged in searching out and editing all 
known writings of the martyred President. A generous gift from the 
Rockefeller Foundation assisted materially in carrying on this phase 
of the project. 

Although the editors make no claim to completeness, the result of 
their labors is a publication which is about as nearly definitive as 
could be expected. In only a few instances were the searchers denied 
access to manuscripts. With the exception of documents pertaining 
to law cases, The Collected Works includes, according to the pub- 
lisher, approximately “99°% of all existing Lincoln autograph papers.” 
The first eight volumes contain almost seven thousand items, of which 
nearly half have not been published in any previous compilation. The 
ninth volume will include the general index and a special checklist 
designed to aid those who may wish to locate Lincoln’s words relating 
to specific matters. 

The text of the work includes only Lincoln’s own words, presented 
as nearly as possible in exact conformity with the original documents. 
In the case of correspondence the other side of the picture, necessary 
to an understanding of Lincoln’s utterances, is given in the footnotes, 
where essential portions of a vast number of incoming letters are 
quoted. 

The annotation is extremely well done. In the footnotes each docu- 
ment presented in the text is identified and its location revealed. The 
editors have been highly successful in providing information about 
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places and individuals, and by means of brief explanatory statements 
they have provided clarification where needed and placed each docu- 
ment in its proper setting. Moreover, the footnotes are easy to consult. 
Most of them are located at the end of the entries which they explain, 
but in the case of long documents the footnotes are placed at the bot- 
tom of each page. Unfortunately, publishing costs prohibit the in- 
clusion of an index in each volume, but the general index in Volume IX 
should be easy to use. 

Near the end of Volume VIII are two appendices. The first contains 
about sixteen pages of documents, some of which were “received too 
late for inclusion in their proper chronological order” and others to 
which dates could not be assigned with accuracy. Ten items received 
too late for inclusion in this appendix are printed in a section entitled 
“Additions” at the end of the volume. Appendix II is one of the 
notable features of the work. In its sixty-two pages are listed in 
chronological order documents for which no text was found, forgeries, 
spurious and dubious items, and certain routine communications and 
endorsements. 

From every viewpoint this is a magnificent work. The researchers 
turned up many unpublished items of considerable importance. The 
editors performed their tasks in an outstanding manner which will be 
studied closely by scholars who are undertaking similar projects in 
regard to the papers of other figures in American history. P. J. Conk- 
wright, the designer, and the Rutgers University Press have produced 
a set of volumes as handsome as they are practical. The Abraham 
Lincoln Association and all who have contributed to its goal can take 
pride in this publication. The Collected Works will enable the world 
to know more intimately and completely the real Abraham Lincoln. 


University of Kentucky James F. Hopktns 


Mary Lincoln: Biography of a Marriage. By Ruth Painter Randall. 
(Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1953. Pp. xiv, 555. Illustra- 
tions, bibliography, notes. $5.75.) 


In 1889 Billy Herndon, that amateur and ebullient psychoanalyst and 
law partner of Lincoln, published in collaboration with Jesse Weik his 
life of Lincoln. Given to flights of fancy and uninhibited by strict 
compliance with rules of evidence, Herndon disseminated multiple 
legends and half-truths about the great war President which have 
gained popular acceptance. Able historians like Paul Angle and David 
Donald have spent fruitful years in effacing the wayward tracks left 
by Herndon, and now comes Ruth Randall to write the final word 
on the grossest of Herndon’s distortions. 
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It is a masterful task which Mrs. Randall has performed. One after 
another she parades Herndon’s own witnesses across the stage to re- 
fute the fables that Lincoln loved Ann Rutledge, that his heart was 
buried with her and that he “never loved any other woman,” that he 
jilted Mary Todd at the church door, that she later married him for 
spite, and that their married life was an almost unbearable burden to 
the great man. To clinch her case she produces evidence from the 
Robert Todd Lincoln manuscripts showing a sublime relationship of 
affection and sympathy between Mary and her husband. It is a beauti- 
ful and touching picture which the author creates of the emotionally 
unstable Mary being sustained by her equally sensitive but incompar- 
ably stronger husband at the deaths of their little sons—Eddie’s in the 
Springfield days and Willie’s in the White House. At the same time 
it is the wife who comforted the husband in the many self-doubtings 
and uncertainties that confronted him. 

While admitting that Mary Lincoln was emotionally unstable—and 
became more so as her tragic life progressed—it is the author's thesis 
that she was entirely rational save as to pecuniary matters. To this 
one infirmity she attributes Mary's indiscreet relations with Watt, the 
White House gardener, with Wikoff, the intriguer, and with Wakeman, 
the New York politician. In like manner must be explained her 
extravagant furnishing of the White House in excess of the con- 
gressional appropriation therefor, and the completely irrational “Old 
Clothes Scandal.” In all other ways, says Mrs. Randall, Mary was com- 
pletely rational, and was, in general, an amiable and sweet-tempered 
woman. 

Yet it seems to this reviewer, much of Mary Lincoln’s behavior does 
not fall into this prescribed pattern. She aggravated her husband's 
many patronage problems in 1861 by urging appointments. Her in- 
ability to get along with Lincoln’s secretaries, Nicolay and Hay, de- 
prived the President of the aid of two intelligent and loyal young aides 
in 1864 (Hay privately referred to her as “the hell-cat”). Her feuding 
with her relatives, particularly with Mrs. Ninian Edwards, seems more 
perverse than the author suggests. And finally, her weird conduct at 
City Point in April, 1865, when she went berserk upon finding the 
beautiful wife of General Ord riding beside Lincoln at the army re- 
view, would appear to be extremely irrational behavior unassociated 
with money matters. Certainly there were people other than Herndon 
who noted something of the shrew in Mary Lincoln. 

It seems peculiarly appropriate that this excellent biography of Mary 
Lincoln should be written by the wife of the eminent Lincoln authority, 
the late James G. Randall. 


University of Kentucky Apert D. Kirwan 
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The Hidden Coasts: A Biography of Admiral Charles Wilkes. By 
Daniel Henderson. (New York: William Sloane Associates, 1953. 
Pp. [x], 306. Frontispiece, end maps, appendix, bibliography. 
$5.00. ) 


Naval scientist, explorer, editor, and “Firebrand of the Union” dur- 
ing the Civil War, Admiral Charles Wilkes well deserves a full-length, 
penetrating biography. This little book, however, by no means meas- 
ures up to being a satisfactory biography of the inflammatory Wilkes. 
Obviously designed for popular reading, The Hidden Coasts is super- 
ficial, poorly balanced, and too filled with errors of fact. Either hasty 
or inferior scholarship is too obvious. Moreover, this volume should 
be called an account of the United States Exploring Expedition, 1838- 
1842, rather than a true biography. 

The book is interesting—any study of Charles Wilkes would have 
to be. The account of his early life as a youngster, merchant sailor, 
midshipman, and junior naval officer is sketchy, but excusably so 
because of the nature of the available material. The four-year Ex- 
ploring Expedition, which is obviously Mr. Henderson’s real interest 
in Wilkes, is treated in more than 190 of the book’s 279 pages of text. 
The four-year Civil War, including the Trent affair and the other 
phases of Wilkes’s Civil War activities, is confined to a mere forty-four 
pages. Only a dozen pages are devoted to one of the most interesting 
and least known phases of Wilkes’s career—his pursuit in the West 
Indies of blockade-runners and of the Alabama and the Florida. The 
overly written Trent affair takes an equal amount of space. 

If this book does nothing else, it at least brings back to life the 
United States Exploring Expedition—a gloriously successful and fruit- 
ful around-the-world cruise which scholars are too prone to overlook 
and with which Charles Wilkes is too seldom connected. For the 
greater part of the story of the Expedition, however, Mr. Henderson 
contributes little. Indeed, most of this portion is evidently a resumé 
of Wilkes’s own five-volume Narrative of the Expedition which he 
wrote along with certain scientific volumes while editing the pub- 
lished findings of this first official United States scientific expedition. 
The background, aims, and actual accomplishments of the lengthy 
voyage are given ample treatment by Mr. Henderson. He devotes 
special attention to the polar sorties and the actual revealing of the 
existence of the Antarctic Continent, but his own contribution is his 
good chapter on the conflicting claims of the British, French, and 
American explorers who were active in the same region at approxi- 
mately the same time. 


It is in the Civil War period that this book is the weakest. Here the 
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treatment is superficial and incomplete and contains too many factual 
errors. The author is confused relative to Wilkes’s original orders to 
his first Civil War command, the San Jacinto of Trent affair fame. 
Examples of actual errors are: Yancy (for William L. Yancey) and 
Post (for P. A. Rost) both on p. 242; Henry Adams (for Charles 
Francis Adams, United States minister to Britain) on p. 243; Orebo 
(for Oreto or Florida) on p. 255; and calling the Alabama and Florida 
privateers (whereas they were actually commissioned ships of war) 
on p. 255 and p. 257. 

The Hidden Coasts is a disappointment in another respect to anyone 
interested in an intensive study of Wilkes in that it contains no foot- 
notes. Unless he knows the available material, the reader cannot 
check the contents of this book and will not realize that the author 
relied heavily in places on the unpublished autobiography of Wilkes 
which was written by a bitter man in his seventies. The author did 
not, on the other hand, make full use of the Wilkes diaries which are 
available. 

On the whole, The Hidden Coasts is sympathetic towards Wilkes 
the disciplinarian who was court-martialed two times primarily for 
overreaching his authority. The reader, however, will get a fairly good 
characterization of the so-called “Stormy Petrel.” 


United States Naval Academy WituiaM W. JEFFRIES 


Atlantic Impact, 1861. By Evan John. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1952. Pp. x, 296. End maps, illustrations. $3.75.) 


Evan John (Captain E. J. Simpson), British novelist and historian, 
has utilized the Trent affair as a case study or epitome of United 
States-British-Confederate relations and mutual attitudes of the entire 
Civil War period. Through the eyes of important public figures the 
author views the feelings and attitudes of the British, the Northerners, 
and the Southerners toward the vital causes and factors of the conflict. 
Lord Palmerston and, perhaps, most Englishmen regarded the pos- 
sibility of permanent separation of North and South as mutually bene- 
ficial to the two belligerents and to Europe. They considered slavery 
only a minor issue and accepted Lincoln’s reiterated pronouncement 
that the war was being waged against the Confederates only to re- 
store the Union. Remembering all too well the American Revolution 
in which the colonies asserted their claims to independence on the 
principle of the right of a people to live under a government of their 
own choice—the right of government by consent—the British enter- 
tained little sympathy for the efforts of the North to wage war upon 
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the South to force it into an unwilling union. Even Lord John Rus- 
sell, Minister of Foreign Affairs, who regretted the separation of the 
North and South, regarded the war as one of conquest. 

President Lincoln and William H. Seward assured the world that 
the war was not waged for the abolition of slavery, but only for the 
restoration of the Union; yet they were constantly hurt and resentful 
because the British did not at the same time accept the issue as the 
abolition of slavery. President Davis, Judah P. Benjamin, and Robert 
E. Lee—and other Confederate leaders—likewise did not regard the 
abolition or preservation of slavery as more than an incidental cause 
of secession and war. They and the British, independently of one an- 
other, regarded the secession of the South as a revolt against con- 
solidation and the consequent destruction of local liberty, with the 
accompanying domination of the northern states and the ultimate 
destruction of free, constitutional government for all. This agreement 
between Confederate and British opinion as to the meaning of the 
Civil War is brought out clearly and dramatically in the famous cor- 
respondence between the British historian Lord Acton and Robert E. 
Lee. 

While the Trent affair was, with great difficulty, settled peaceably 
because neither the United States nor the British government wanted 
war, there were scores of other British ships captured on the high 
seas, and feeling continued tense in both the North and in England. 
But the British government was determined to remain neutral, despite 
the resentment and unneutral attitude of its people, and somehow pre- 
vented public feeling from becoming as acute again as it had been in 
the Trent affair. 

Mr. John has written a brilliant and provocative book. Being the 
detached judgment of an eminent British writer, it deserves very care- 
ful and thoughtful reading. 


University of Alabama Frank L. OwsLey 


Sheridan the Inevitable. By Richard O'Connor. (Indianapolis: Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, Inc., 1953. Pp. 400. Maps, illustrations, notes. 
$4.50. ) 


Extravagant claims by publishers and authors often make prospec- 
tive readers skeptical. From the jacket of this volume we learn that 
Sheridan was “the most aggressive, the most versatile and the most 
uniformly successful” of all the top ranking Union generals. “They [the 
Confederates] couldn’t outguess him, outgeneral him, outfight him— 
and they couldn't avoid him.” To this the author adds: “No other 
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general in those days of personal leadership ever inspired his men as 
Sheridan did.” And after winning the war for the Union Sheridan 
turned his attention toward the French in Mexico and bluffed “Na- 
poleon III and his expeditionary force out of Mexico without armed 
intervention by United States troops.” Where were Grant, Sherman, 
Seward, ct al.? This reviewer must have been misinformed! O’Con- 
nor’s portrayal of Sheridan is clearly too eulogistic to justify the pub- 
lisher’s claim that this is the “definitive biography.” 

Most writers of Civil War history have readily agreed that Sheridan 
was an aggressive, skillful, and determined fighter. These character- 
istics were in evidence in his first major fight. He displayed them 
again at Perryville, Stone’s River, and around Chattanooga, but O’Con- 
nor gives him too much credit for Union success in these engagements. 
The author also consistently fails to note correctly the strength and 
probable plans of his opposition. For instance, the “invading columns” 
of Bragg and Kirby Smith were not brought together prior to Perry- 
ville. Kirby Smith’s army was not at Perryville. Neither had these 
generals “decided to pull out” of Kentucky before that engagement. 

Sheridan’s greatest contribution came after he was transferred to 
Virginia. By this point, however, O'Connor's worship has outgrown 
his hero. At Yellow Tavern we see Sheridan’s forces swarming “all 
over the Confederate line” of Stuart. (He outnumbered Stuart at least 
two to one.) Soon he is laying waste the Valley, driving Early before 
him, and putting an end to the constant Confederate threat to Wash- 
ington. In this campaign he did a thorough job, but O'Connor fails 
to mention that at Winchester he outnumbered Early almost four to 
one. Throughout the Valley campaign his odds were about three to 
one. This in no way detracts from the greatness of Sheridan; neither 
does it brand him as vastly superior in ability. Had it not been for 
Early’s blunder at Cedar Creek, Sheridan's glorious ride from Win- 
chester would have been much less glorious. 

After devastating the Valley and soundly defeating Early, Sheridan 
hurried to the aid of Grant. That his operations against the weaken- 
ing Confederate forces were directed with skill and aggressiveness is 
generally accepted. His role was an extremely important one. But in 
reading O’Connor’s account one almost loses sight of the fact that there 
was also an important general named Grant. And the reader may 
also miss the fact that Sheridan’s victory over Pickett at Five Forks 
was won with odds of three to one. 

Although generally unpopular with other officers and frequently en- 
gaged in squabbles (in which he is usually justified by O'Connor), 
Sheridan must be ranked high in efficiency. A careful planner, a 
serious student of topography, and an expert analyst of enemy posi- 
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tion and intention, he probably had no superior in all-round ability 
to win battles. These points are made clear by his biographer. 

During Reconstruction Sheridan became military commander in the 
district of Louisiana and Texas. In this capacity he was a failure. 
O'Connor, although admitting Sheridan’s ineptitude, claims that he 
bluffed the French out of Mexico. Sheridan’s skill in collecting in- 
formation must also have failed him after he left Virginia. He re- 
ported to Washington that Kirby Smith crossed into Mexico with 
forty wagons loaded with guns and ammunition. Kirby Smith actually 
rode a mule across the border, taking with him nothing but the 
clothes he wore. 

Had O'Connor written with a bit less hero worship his work might 
well have been the definitive biography of Sheridan. He writes in a 
clear and forceful manner. His book can be read with both pleasure 
and profit. 


Birmingham-Southern College Josern H. Parks 


People’s College: A History of Mississippi State. By John K. Betters- 
worth. (University, Alabama: University of Alabama Press, 1953. 
Pp. [xii], 471. Illustrations, notes, bibliography. $4.75.) 


Mississippi State College was chartered in 1878 as the Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of the State of Mississippi and given the 
white portion of the state’s share of the federal Morrill Act endow- 
ment, which had been previously assigned with unfortunate results to 
the state university. After a bitter contest with many other towns, 
Starkville won the battle over location, and the institution has been 
at that site ever since, with its name being changed to Mississippi 
State College in 1932. 

Professor Bettersworth of the institution’s history department, a 
native Mississippian but not an alumnus, has written an excellent in- 
stitutional history of the college from its beginnings to the present 
time. It is well organized, with a good balance between the early and 
later periods, very well written, with catchy chapter titles, and based 
on a careful investigation of the records of the institution, newspapers 
and periodicals, and a few helpful groups of private papers. The 
author has done an excellent job of selecting and condensing from 
the voluminous materials available. He has produced a work which 
will be of interest and value not only to the alumni and friends of the 
institution but to a wider public of all persons interested in the de- 
velopment of the democratic type of higher education of the industrial 
classes envisioned by the sponsors of the Morrill Act of 1862. 
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Mississippi State was practically the creation of the state’s Grange, 
and the various farmers’ organizations have continued to watch the 
institution with a solicitous, fatherly eye, but they have frequently 
spoken with a divided voice. In the late 1880’s a Grange leader by the 
name of Frank Burkitt caused a lot of trouble; and later “The Man” 
Bilbo, although he had not interfered very seriously during his first 
term as governor, during his later second term almost destroyed higher 
education in the state by introducing a punitive “spoils system.” One 
of the most significant features of Bettersworth’s study is his careful 
relation of the history of Mississippi State to the history of the 
state of Mississippi and to educational developments elsewhere. 

During the seventy-five years of its history, Mississippi State, like 
many other land-grant colleges, has undergone quite a transformation. 
Starting as a little “cow college,” it eventually expanded until, as the 
author expresses it, it now “goes the ‘whole cow,” and has become a 
real university with a wide range of curricular offerings and research 
activities and a modern plant, including, to the envy of many other 
institutions, a fully air-conditioned library building. This transforma- 
tion was achieved, however, with great difficulty. Even the adding of 
“mechanical” to the original rather exclusively “agricultural” aspect 
of the institution at first met with failure, including the collapse of a 
pioneering adventure with a textile institute. There continued the 
usual—or actually more than usual, in the poverty-ridden state of 
Mississippi—handicaps of inadequate appropriations and of conflicts 
with the state university and teachers’ colleges over the adjustment of 
overlapping activities. In Mississippi there were two surveys of higher 
education in the state which advocated in general the restriction of 
the A. and M. to the status of being merely a “cow college.” 

In the face of these problems the institution was fortunate in having 
at its head a series of capable presidents. Dr. Bettersworth deals 
sympathetically with all of them, even those who faced serious student 
strikes and those foisted on the college by Bilbo, recognizing their 
earnestness and sincerity. But the chief accolades are reserved for 
the first president, the Confederate general, Stephen Dill Lee, and the 
incumbent, Fred Tom Mitchell, the alumnus who came back after 
learning the ways of the outer world at Michigan State. Other than 
the presidents, few individuals are discussed in detail, the author hav- 
ing adopted admittedly a nonbiographical approach. Probably some 
alumni will be disappointed at being denied the nostalgia of meeting 
again noted campus characters. 

They will be compensated, however, by three closing chapters on 
student life, in which daily existence, student organizations, student 
pranks, and the struggles to keep out social fraternities and coeduca- 
tion and the problems involving dancing, liquor, and gambling are 
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fascinatingly treated. Significantly, readers would not know that Mis- 
sissippi State ever had a football team were it not for an occasional 
mention of it in connection with other topics, and other phases of the 
athletic program are completely omitted. 

The work is attractively printed and contains several excellent illus- 
trations, mostly of buildings and campus views. In general it may be 
taken as something of a model for this type of one-volume college 
history. 


University of Tennessee STANLEY J. FOLMSBEE 


Florida: Historic, Dramatic, Contemporary. Volumes I-IV. By J. E. 
Dovell [Volumes I and II]. (New York: Lewis Historical Pub- 
lishing Company, Inc., 1952. Pp. xxiii, 995 [Vols. I-II]; 1057 
[Vols. III-IV, Family and Personal History]. Maps, illustrations, 
appendixes. $58.50.) 


This is the fourth publication in the last forty years which presents 
the history of Florida and also biographical sketches of its citizens: 
the first of these publications was Chapin’s Florida 1513-1913: Past, 
Present, and Future (1914, 2 vols.); next came Cutler's three-volume 
History of Florida: Past and Present (1923); the third was Cash’s 
Story of Florida (1938, 4 vols.). The biographical volumes of these 
histories wil! be of special value to future historians as each presents 
a different generation of Florida citizens. Furthermore, these his- 
orians will be grateful that the biographical volumes of this newest 
publication are well and separately indexed, for there appears to be 
no discernible pattern in the manner of their compilation. The re- 
mainder of this review will be confined to consideration of the first 
two volumes which are Dr. Dovell’s presentation of the history of 
Florida, and are related only indirectly to the last two volumes which 
were compiled by the publishers. 

As one compares the treatment of this history of Florida in these 
four compilations, the progress of research into the field is very ob- 
vious. Dr. Dovell planned the two appendixes (printed in Volume II) 
to be the opening chapters of the first volume; these are entitled the 
“Natural Setting of Florida” and “The Antiquities.” Everyone should 
remember this plan and follow it in his reading, for in each of these 
appendixes has been collected valuable material rarely found in a 
general treatise, but material distinctly pertinent to understanding the 
history of Florida. Through the remainder of the two volumes, Dr. 
Dovell has traced in a chronological and narrative pattern the history 
of the state. In the last chapter, “Florida at Mid-Century,” the author 
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has abandoned the chronological for the topical pattern of treatment 
and presents this period under the seven headings: population, popula- 
tion and politics, government and politics, water control and conserva- 
tion, industry and commerce, agriculture, education. The first volume, 
ending at the “War for Southern Independence,” and the second vol- 
ume, ending with 1950, provide by far the most complete avail- 
able account of Florida history, especially the contemporary period. 
Though Dr. Dovell is a member of the Political Science Department 
at the University of Florida, special emphasis has not been placed on 
political history. He has been singularly successful in weaving to- 
gether the international, national, political, social, economic, intel- 
lectual, and spiritual aspects of Florida’s development. There are 
fewer errors of fact and typographical slips than will be found in many 
publications of this size. 

There may be some understandable disagreement with the author 
regarding the balance used, and the emphasis placed on some incidents 
and periods of history; doubtless some of the apparent inequalities are 
due to the lack of available material, and so show opportunities for 
further research before the writing of the next general history of 
Florida should be undertaken. There is no bibliography such as is 
found in most scholarly publications. However, the notes at the end 
of each chapter provide a practical substitute, for they state the 
sources of the exceedingly copious quotations in the text, quotations 
taken from the writing of historians both by profession and by avoca- 
tion. These notes provide the reader with the evidence that the 
author, though primarily dependent on secondary sources, has not 
overlooked any materials published in books or periodicals. Also, he 
has used the unpublished material available at the libraries of the 
University of North Carolina and the University of Florida. Unfortu- 
nately, he has overlooked a very large number of unpublished items in 
the libraries of the other colleges and universities of Florida. It seems 
likely to expect that the use of these volumes will be limited largely 
to reference and library purposes owing to the kind of type used, the 
page size, the weight of the volumes (414, 4, 7, 8 pounds, respectively ), 
as well as their cost. 


Florida State University VentLaA Lovina SHORES 
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The Army Air Forces in World War II. Volume V, The Pacific: Mat- 
terhorn to Nagasaki, June 1944 to August 1945. Edited by Wesley 
Frank Craven and James Lea Cate. (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1953. Pp. xxxviii, 878. Maps, illustrations, notes. 
$8.50. ) 

This volume has presented a unique challenge to the editors and 
authors, since the narrative of air operations had to be closely inte- 
grated not only with ground operations but also with naval warfare 
of tremendous magnitude and intensity. The close relationship be- 
tween carrier operations and land-based air power which the very 
nature of the war in the Pacific enforced has imposed upon the his- 
torians the necessity of deciding just how much to tell about the activi- 
ties of the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps without loss of clarity on 
the one hand or sacrifice of emphasis upon Air Force operations on 
the other. In my opinion, all concerned with the planning and writing 
of the history have exhibited outstanding competence and good his- 
torical judgment. 

In the first two sections, which deal with the China-India-Burma 
phases of the war, there is a central theme in the utilization of B-29’s 
for atacks on Japan from Chinese bases. These attacks, delivered on a 
scale which may be surprising to most readers, inflicted damage to the 
Japanese war effort that was negligible in comparison with the effort 
expended. Fortunately, loss of the Chinese bases roughly synchronized 
with the availability of the Marianas bases, so that the main bases for 
strategic bombing could be shifted to the latter. It was equally for- 
tunate that pressures to dissipate the superforts among a number of 
commands and missions were successfully resisted. The retention of 
command of the 20th Air Force by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, with Gen- 
eral Henry H. Arnold as the executive officer, was largely instrumental 
in preserving this concentration of effort, however unsatisfactory the 
command arrangement may have seemed in some other respects. 

The operations in the Philippines stressed the lesson that carrier 
strikes, however effective in the pre-landing stages of an offensive, 
cannot be relied upon to hold a beachhead. Carrier-based aviation 
cannot provide the continuous air cover that is required in the critical 
stage of beachhead expansion. There is no doubt that the unavoidable 
tardiness with which land-based air power could be brought to bear 
at Leyte contributed to the precarious position of our troops. 

The climax to the volume is the account of the atomic-bomb attacks 
on Hiroshimo and Nagasaki. The informed reader will learn virtually 
nothing about the atomic attacks not already told elsewhere, but 
many small details impart additional vividness to the story of this tre- 
mendous consummation of the air attacks on Tapan. 
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In view of the postwar interest in nuclear fission and its applications 
to war and peace, almost completely forgotten is the terrible destruction 
and carnage wrought by the incendiary-bomb attacks on Japanese 
cities. On the night of March 9-10 a force of 334 B-29’s destroyed a 
verified total of 267,171 buildings in Tokyo, killing 83,793 and wound- 
ing 40,918 of the city’s inhabitants. 

This volume brings to a close the combat narative, leaving for two 
subsequent volumes such important matters as training, procurement, 
materiel, and the various service activities. 


Louisiana State University CHARLES EpwarD SMITH 


Lyman Abbott, Christian Evolutionist: A Study in Religious Liberal- 
ism. By Ira V. Brown. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1953. Pp. xiv, 303. Frontispiece, bibliography, notes. $5.00.) 


Twenty years ago Arthur M. Schlesinger called attention to the 
period 1875-1900 as a critical period in American religion, and ever 
since students of intellectual history have been turning out mono- 
graphs on the religious movements of the post-Civil War years. Not 
all of these studies originated in Professor Schlesinger’s seminar, but 
three of the best, Aaron Abell’s The Urban Impact on American 
Protestantism, 1865-1900, Henry F. May’s Protestant Churches and In- 
dustrial America, and Ira V. Brown’s Lyman Abbott were Cambridge 
creations. Professor Brown owes a large debt to his predecessors, 
who charted the intellectual tides and currents on which Lyman Ab- 
bott floated. They in turn owe a debt to him, for demonstrating how 
the social gospel, the higher criticism, and the new evolutionary 
theology affected the life and work of one of America’s most influ- 
ential churchmen. 

Abbott’s influence had many foundations. In 1888, when he suc- 
ceeded Henry Ward Beecher as pastor of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, 
he inherited Beecher’s vast audience and his role as unofficial spokes- 
man for the Congregational church. From 1871, when he began to 
edit the Illustrated Christian Weekly, until 1922, when death ended 
his labors on the Outlook, he always had a literary vehicle through 
which he could disseminate his views on religious and social affairs. 
Because he despised creeds and dogmas he attracted followers from 
all denominations, and because he was tolerant and moderate he lived 
on good terms with men of all social faiths. Like Huxley and Youmans 
in science, and Beecher in religion, he was a popularizer rather than 
an innovator. In the warfare of ideas he fought near the front, but 
never at the front. As preacher and editor he displayed the quali- 
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ties of the popularizer: intellectual sensitivity, conviction, clarity of 
thought, and a capacity for simple expression. These personal quali- 
ties, coupled with his strategic location and connections, helped make 
him a preacher to all America. 

The core of this volume consists of a systematic analysis of Abbott's 
changing ideas. When he joined Beecher in the editorship of the 
Christian Union in 1876 he was still comfortably orthodox. During the 
next three decades he embraced evolution, the higher criticism, and 
the social gospel. Characteristically, he accepted evolution but not 
Darwinism, the social gospel but not Christian socialism. As he grew 
older he dropped off many articles of faith, until at the end he in- 
sisted only on love of God and man. In the heresy trials of the 1890's 
he stood with the heretics, and during and after the first World War 
he championed the modernist cause. In social theory Abbott was an 
optimist who believed in the inevitability of progress, attained through 
the gradual processes of evolution. He supported many reform move- 
ments: antislavery, Civil Service reform, tariff reduction, nationaliza- 
tion of the telegraph, and nearly all the regulatory legislation of the 
progressive era. He professed sympathy for labor, but invariably 
jumped to the side of capital during industrial disputes. He had no 
stomach for muckrakers, and consistent Republican that he was, saw 
little good in Woodrow Wilson. Theodore Roosevelt, who embodied 
many of his own ideological contradictions, was his great political 
idol. Like Roosevelt and Mahan he favored a “large policy” for the 
United States after 1898. He had little patience with Wilson’s pacifism 
between 1914-1917, but after the war he swung to Wilson’s side in the 
fight for the League. 

This biography won the Brewer Prize of the American Society of 
Church History for 1949, which is no surprise, considering its gen- 
eral excellence. It represents a happy balance of narrative, critical 
analysis, and interpretation. It is lean, clearly organized, lucid in 
style, and judicious. Lyman Abbott would have liked Professor 
Brown's handiwork, for it embodies many of Abbott’s best qualities. 


University of Missouri Irvin G. WYLLIE 


CoMMUNICATIONS 


The Managing Editor of the Journal of Southern History: 


Having been advised that your screed on our book Anna Ella Carroll 
and Abraham Lincoln, by Richard Bardolph would arouse our wrath, 
we were prepared for something awful. We were surprised that it 
was as mild as it is. 
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With the first three paragraphs we can hardly quarrel. Naturally, 
historians such as Bardolph, if he is one, cannot accept our findings. 
Nevertheless, we not only stand our ground, but insist that unbiased 
reading of the record will more than sustain us. That your critic takes 
note so bitterly of our reference to “wicked and malicious historians” 
is evidence that we have touched a tender spot. In fact, the last para- 
graph wherein he points out some errors he has discovered is only 
further proof that even critics who may not be historians can be 
“wicked and malicious.” 

We had been inclined to write you on first reading the review 
thanking you for calling our attention to these errors with the assur- 
ance that correction would be made in the next binding. However, on 
checking carefully we find that no such gratitude is really due you. 
Finding such errors may gratify teachers in the habit of jumping on 
students, but in our profession we pay $50 a week for checkings of 
this nature in editorial offices. This is not to say that accuracy even 
in non-essential details is not necessary. It is merely to say that the 
import given them by your reviewer is far beyond its value. Even the 
most precious historians have to tack on to their preface, after due 
credit for help and critical checking—“Nevertheless the sins of omission 
and commission are my own.” 

But the twists your reviewer gives to our errors are wicked and 
malicious. The error in Clay’s age of 83 instead of 73 was made in 
the editorial translation of figures into words. William for Mathew 
Brady is an oversight. Simeon for Simon Cameron, likewise. But does 
that alter the importance of the book as a whole? 

The statement about Oregon is not invalidated by the reviewer's 
point. True that Oregon did not become a free state at the time of 
and because of the Missouri Compromise. But into the thinking of the 
Oregon settlers had gone all the passions and prejudices of the Mis- 
souri Compromise. Our statement needs only a slight amplification by 
a word or two. No honest critic reading our book can fail to see that 
we knew exactly what we were talking about. 

But what we mean by “wicked and malicious” historians is exempli- 
fied by Mr. Bardolph’s statement: “Quotation after quotation is er- 
roneously transcribed by tampering with the punctuation, adding, drop- 
ping, or transposing words.” We have carefully checked our quotation 
from Grant with Grant's Memoirs. We find that your critic miscon- 
strues these errors maliciously enough to warrant our saying that what 
he conveys to your readers is in essence a lie. For there is no tamper- 
ing with the facts or the meaning or the intent of Grant. Our quota- 
tion is given as Grant meant it. Not one conception is altered except 
where the word nor is inadvertently left out. But even this does not 
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change the general import of Grant’s wording by one jot or one tittle. 
This is the pharisaical immorality of straining at gnats and swallowing 
camels. There are more serious errors in this review of only a few 
paragraphs than Mr. Bardolph has been able to find in our 539 pages. 
He exaggerates and distorts for his own ends. 

He tries to make much of our statement about psychology stepping 
in where the records have been destroyed. We recommend his read- 
ing “The Wonderful World of Books” in the 35 cent edition, sponsored 
by the leading authorities in book making. Let him read the chapter 
“The Historian’s Job,” and ponder the paragraph on page 147, which 
I now quote: “The second type of history-book is a reconstruction. 
This is an attempt to re-create the past from a few facts—usually from 
inadequate facts. This is hard. To succeed in it, the historian must 
carefully combine isolated data so that they support and explain one 
another; interpret documents which were written with no thought of 
aiding him; often combine the talents of a lawyer, an art critic, an 
anthropologist, and a psychoanalyst; and always be prepared to admit 
that he does not know and is only able to infer.” This book was pub- 
lished a year after our Anna Ella Carroll and Abraham Lincoln. May 
we call your attention to an important article on our book in the spring 
issue of The Lincoln Herald to be published this week. It answers 
much of the criticism of these pharisees and sadducees. 


SIDNEY GREENBIE 


The Managing Editor of the Journal of Southern History: 


Mr. Greenbie’s defense of a liberal use of conjecture in the construc- 
tion of historical narrative is legitimate; I only insist that the volume 
we are talking about extends it far beyond defensible limits. His plea 
that his reckless use of documents resulted in no material distortion 
of their sense reminds me of the college girl who refuted her critics 
with the rejoinder that her illegitimate baby was an unusually small 
one. My object in pointing out a minor fraction of the Greenbies’ 
errors—surely everybody else understood that—was to suggest that 
the book is deficient in the fundamentals of critical and exact historical 
scholarship. 

Prudence forbids me to reply to one who announces in print that 
he is persuaded of my dishonesty, but I ask those readers of the Journal 
who may be interested in this affront to our profession and its stand- 
ards to look at the book and at my review and to draw their own con- 
clusions. My “own ends,” at which Mr. Greenbie hints so darkly, will 
then best be served. 


RicHArRD BARDOLPH 











Historical News and Notices 


PERSONAL 


Boyd C. Shafer, a member of the history department of the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas since 1947 and head of the department since 1951, 
has been selected as the Executive Secretary of the American His- 
torical Association and editor of the American Historical Review, suc- 
ceeding Guy Stanton Ford. Dr. Shafer took office in the Association’s 
headquarters in the Library of Congress in September. 


Arkansas State Teachers College announces that William Bultmann 
has been granted a year’s leave of absence to teach at the University 
of Texas in the place of Harry Bennett, who will spend the year in 
England on a Ford fellowship. Keith Petersen has resigned to accept 
an appointment in the political science department of the University 
of Arkansas. John Payne has been appointed associate professor of 
history at Arkansas State Teachers College. 


George Alexander Lensen, Florida State University, has received a 
Fulbright grant for study in Japan during the present academic year. 
Chester A. Bain, formerly of the Far Eastern Division of the Depart- 
ment of State, will teach Professor Lensen’s courses during his absence. 


LeRoy H. Fischer, Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
is on sabbatical leave for research until September, 1954. 


Changes in personnel at the Louisiana State University Press include 
two students of history. Joan Doyle, candidate for the doctorate, has 
been named senior editor. Hilda Sanchez, who is working for a doc- 
tor’s degree, has been made catalog editor in charge of official publi- 
cations. 


Elfrieda Lang, formerly assistant editor of the Indiana Magazine of 
History, has been appointed assistant curator of manuscripts in the 
Indiana University Library. 


James R. Short became last summer one of the five professional staff 
members of the History Division of the Virginia State Library, which 
writes, edits, and publishes Virginia Cavalcade, a pictorial quarterly 
of Virginia history. 


Duke University announces the promotion of Robert H. Woody to 
professor of history and of Alexander DeConde from research as- 
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sociate to assistant professor. Murray S. Downs has been added to 
the staff as part-time instructor. 


Charles A. Johnson, who has been on military leave from the Uni- 
versity of Maryland while serving with the United States Air Forces 
in Europe as Assistant Chief of the Command Historical Division, has 
completed his military service and has accepted a position as Head- 
quarters Historian with the Air Research and Development Com- 
mand in Baltimore. 


John D. Winters has been promoted to associate professor of history 
at Louisiana Polytechnic Institute. He will be on leave until June, 
1954, for graduate study at Louisiana State University. M. K. Powers 
is supplying for Professor Winters. Garnie W. McGinty, professor of 
history at Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, and R. O. Trout, associate 
professor of geography, conducted thirty-nine students on a study 
tour of life in the eastern United States, August 8-28. 


Clinton Harvey Gardiner, associate professor of history at Washing- 
ton University in St. Louis, is on leave this year as a Guggenheim 
Fellow. 


Richard Bardolph, Woman’s College of the University of North 
Carolina, on leave last year with a Ford fellowship, has accepted an 
appointment for 1953-1954 as Fulbright professor of American history 
and political institutions at Johnstrup and Zahle teacher training col- 
leges in Copenhagen. John H. Beeler has been promoted to the rank 
of assistant professor at the Woman's College. George B. Tindall has 
resigned to accept an appointment in the department of history of 
Louisiana State University. 


Joseph O. Van Hook has succeeded Elisabeth Peck as chairman of 
the department of history and political science of Berea College. Dr. 
Peck retired in August. The department announces the appointment 
of Frank Wray, who has completed the requirements for the doctorate 
at Yale University, as assistant professor. Waring Hopkins spent the 
summer of 1953 in Germany participating in the educational program 
of the Universalist Service Committee. 


H. W. Rodemann, Mississippi Southern College, is on leave doing 
graduate work at the University of Chicago this year. His place is 
being taken by M. J. Eubanks of Lumberton, Mississippi, a doctoral 
candidate at the University of North Carolina. J. Treadwell Davis 
has been promoted to professor of history at Mississippi Southern. 


Jack W. Gunn, formerly of Texas Western College, has just com- 
pleted two years of active duty with the United States Air Force and 
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has accepted a position as associate professor of history at Mississippi 
College. Robert H. Spiro, Jr., was on leave from Mississippi College 
during the summer. A recipient of grants from Duke University and 
the Danforth Foundation, he engaged in research and study in Dur- 
ham and New York City. 


Donald E. Everett, formerly instructor in history at Tulane Uni- 
versity and editorial assistant on the Mississippi Valley Historical Re- 
view, has accepted an appointment as assistant professor of history at 
Trinity University, San Antonio, Texas. 


William G. Leger, a recent doctoral graduate of the University of 
Kentucky, has accepted an appointment in the history department of 
Bessie Tift College. John B. Clark, Jr., a doctoral candidate at the 
University of Kentucky, has joined the staff of Blue Mountain College. 


The following new appointments to the University of Maryland 
European program are announced: Walter B. Posey, Agnes Scott Col- 
lege and Emory University; Alment Lindsey, Mary Washington Col- 
lege of the University of Virginia; Richard B. Simons, formerly of the 
College of Charleston; John F. Murphy, doctoral candidate and for- 
merly teaching fellow at the University of Texas; and Robert Shepherd, 
Rhodes Scholar from Iowa. Roland N. Stromberg and Ralph Klein 
will remain in the overseas program in 1953-1954. James Kerley, for- 
merly of Washington College, Chestertown, Maryland, will return to 
the program after an absence of one year in government educational 
service. Culver H. Smith has returned from his overseas assignment 
to resume his duties at the University of Chattanooga, and Marvin 
Wachman has returned to Colgate University and Joseph O. Baylen 
to New Mexico Highlands University. George Robinson, Jr., doctoral 
candidate at the University of Wisconsin, has been assigned to the 
Maryland North Atlantic program. 

E. James Ferguson of the University of Maryland has accepted a 
lectureship at the University of Illinois for the year 1953-1954. Whit- 
ney K. Bates of the Milwaukee Division of the University of Wiscon- 
sin has replaced Professor Ferguson. Earl S. Beard, University of 
Iowa, has replaced Richard Lowitt, who has become assistant profes- 
sor at Rhode Island State University. 


Loren C. MacKinney of the University of North Carolina will spend 
the 1954 spring semester in Italy doing research in medical history. 
George V. Taylor has been awarded a Fulbright fellowship for the 
full academic year to do research in France. 
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C. W. Bolen has been promoted to professor of history at Clemson 
College. 


John Preston Moore, Louisiana State University, is on sabbatical 
leave until September, 1954, doing research in Spain on the colonial 
history of Latin America. 


Charles T. Gaisser, a candidate for the doctorate at Yale University, 
has joined the history department of the University of Mississippi, 
where he will offer courses in Far Eastern history. 


William E. Livezey, University of Oklahoma, has been named acting 
dean of the College of Arts and Sciences for the current academic 
year. Hans A. Schmitt, who received the doctorate at the University 
of Chicago, has been appointed assistant professor of history, and 
C. C. Bush and Edwin C. McReynolds have been promoted to as- 
sociate professorships. Donnell M. Owings is on leave from Oklahoma 
this year for postdoctoral study in social and cultural history at Harvard 
University. 


Chase C. Mooney of Indiana University is on sabbatical leave this 
semester. 


James F. Doster is on leave from the University of Alabama in 1953- 
1954 as the Fellow in Business History at the Graduate School of 
Business Administration of Harvard University. 


Edgar Wallace Knight, professor of educational history at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina since 1919 and Kenan professor since 1934, 
died on August 7. Professor Knight received the degree of doctor of 
philosophy from Columbia University in 1913. He was the author of 
many books on American educational history, and shortly before his 
death he had completed the editorial work on the final volume of A 
Documentary History of Education in the South Before 1860. He was 
a member of the Southern Historical Association. 


HIsTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The Southern Historical Society, founded in 1869 and dedicated to 
the publication of original source materials dealing with the Civil War, 
has been dissolved. The recent death of Douglas Southall Freeman 
left the organization with only one surviving member, J. Ambler 
Johnston of Richmond, Virginia. The Society’s assets, including the 
back issues of its publications and the edited manuscripts for three 
projected volumes in the Southern Historical Society Papers series, 
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have been turned over to the Virginia Historical Society, which an- 
nounces that Volume 50 (New Series Number 12) of the Papers will 
be published this fall. This volume, containing the proceedings of the 
First Confederate Congress, Fourth Session, December 7, 1863-Feb- 
ruary 18, 1864, has been edited by Frank E. Vandiver of Washington 
University. The remaining two volumes are scheduled for publication 
at a later date. They will complete the proceedings of the Confederate 
Congress and will terminate the serial existence of the Papers. All cor- 
respondence concerning back issues of the Papers, as well as orders 
for the volumes yet to be published, should now be addressed to the 
Virginia Historical Society, Lee House, 707 East Franklin Street, Rich- 
mond 19, Virginia. 


The annual Anglo-American Conference of Historians was held as 
usual at the Institute of Historical Research in London July 9-11, 1953. 
Ten papers were read and a number of social gatherings held. It was 
decided to hold a similar brief conference at the Institute on July 8-10, 
1954. Historians from North America who expect to be in England at 
that time are asked to communicate with Taylor Milne, the Secretary 
of the Institute, University of London, Senate House, W.C.1, early 
in 1954 so that invitations may be sent to them. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 


An Anglo-American committee has proposed for publication, in as 
complete and accurate a form as possible, the water-color drawings 
by John White from originals in the British Museum. Most of the 
drawings were produced in Sir Walter Raleigh’s Roanoke colony in 
the 1580's. Although the scope of the plan of publication has not been 
finally determined, it will include reproductions, in colored collotype 
and in their original size, of the seventy-five drawings by White in the 
British Museum's Print Room series, together with four other White 
drawings in the Museum’s Sloane Manuscripts. It is proposed to hold 
the subscription price to about $75. As the launching of the project 
depends in part on the response to the committee's preliminary an- 
nouncement, persons in the United States interested in receiving a 
prospectus should write to the Director, Institute of Early American 
History and Culture, Box 1298, Williamsburg, Virginia. 


The Manuscripts Division of the Library of Congres announces 
that it now possesses a contemporary, and apparently the only extant, 
copy of a commission from the Council of Virginia in London to 
Samuel Argall and others, to make a voyage of fishing and discovery to 
Jamestown, April 2, 1609. 
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The Galveston Daily News of July 11, 1953, reported the recovery 
of two canonical registers of Grace Episcopal Church, Galveston, 
Texas. These registers, which cover the period from August, 1874, to 
1923, and had been presumed lost, were found among miscellaneous 
bank records by E. M. Warren, a bank official. 


Early in 1953 the Department of Cultural Affairs of the Pan 
American Union assisted the School of Inter-American Studies of the 
University of Florida in carrying out a survey of research in progress 
in the Latin American field at universities and colleges in the United 
States and Canada. Edward Marasciulo, a graduate student in the 
School of Inter-American Studies, has compiled the information ob- 
tained in the survey. The compilation lists 519 items. It may be ob- 
tained from the Social Science Section, Department of Cultural Af- 
fairs, Pan American Union, Washington 6, D. C., or from the School 
of Inter-American Studies. 


From the writings of nearly three hundred British travelers Robert 
G. Athearn chose material from some 130 books and thirteen articles 
to describe the American Far West, 1865-1900, as it appeared to these 
observers. Westward the Briton (New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 
1953, pp. xvi, 208, illustrations, bibliography, $4.50) is the composite 
opinion of those who were usually well educated enough not to dislike 
the merely different and sufficiently cosmopolitan in outlook to be ap- 
preciative of their privilege in watching “the frontier process in evolu- 
tion.” 


One need not be a Harvard alumnus to find informal, entertaining 
history of several kinds in The Harvard Book (Cambridge, Harvard 
University Press, 1953, pp. xx, 369, $5.00), edited by William Bentinck- 
Smith. Seventy-five authors cover three centuries in nine sections, 
which include: What Is This Place?, Pedagogues and Pupils, Sports 
and Sporting Men, Her Solitary Sons (Henry Adams, W. E. B. Du 
Bois, and Edwin Arlington Robinson are three), and The Alumni. 


Possibly not many among even well-informed historians will readily 
identify Norman J. Colman as the Commissioner of Agriculture under 
whom the office was raised to cabinet status. His work in the Cleve- 
land administration and as a promoter of improved agriculture through 
two journals he published at St. Louis for more than fifty years are 
described by George F. Lemmer in Norman J. Colman and Colman’s 
Rural World (Columbia, Curators of the University of Missouri, 1953, 
pp. 168, notes, bibliography, $2.50), Volume XXV, No. 3, of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri Studies. 
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In 1941 when Stanley F. Horn’s The Army of Tennessee was pub- 
lished it filled, in part at least, what Douglas Southall Freeman had 
called “the greatest gap in Confederate military history.” The Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press has now reissued the volume (Norman, 
1953, pp. xiii, 503, notes, bibliography, $6.00). 


Howard Mumford Jones has placed historians under obligation to 
him by preparing a Guide to American Literature and Its Backgrounds 
since 1890 (Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1953, pp. [viii], 
151, $1.75). Under the heads: General Guides, General Reference 
Works, General Histories, Special Aspects, and Literary History in 
Part I, and forty-seven divisions in Part II (American Literature), 
selections have been made on the principle of “what books have had 
most to do with shaping the American mind, the American imagina- 
tion, the American vision of life since 1890.” Whether one accepts 
this principle as satisfactory or prefers others, the works chosen and 
their listing in an admirable organization will facilitate reading and 
research. 


From its beginning in 1865 the New York Nation has undertaken to 
explain and defend what it regarded as liberal ideas and causes. Its 
continuity of policy, the length of its existence, and its influence entitle 
the journal to serious analysis. Such is given by Alan Pendleton 
Grimes’s study, The Political Liberalism of the New York Nation, 1865- 
1932 (Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 1953, pp. xii, 
133, bibliography ), Volume 34 of the James Sprunt Studies in History 
and Political Science. 


ARTICLES ON THE STATES OF THE Uprer SOUTH 


“Captain John Smith, Adventurer Extraordinary,” by George B. Raup, 
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conceal. But in confronting the heavy responsibilities of today, 
the American people can legitimately find guidance, inspiration, 
and encouragement by studying the record of the past.” 
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THE 


UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA: 
A HISTORY 


from the age of discovery to the present 


Professor Parkes’s new book is altogether up to date in its 
scholarship, in its thinking and, most important, in its orienta- 
tion. The making of our democratic traditions and republican 
institutions, and those features of our history that have made us 
a distinctive nation and a distinctive people, are dwelt upon at 
length. Similarly, the student will get from this work the full 


story of how we earned our liberties and our place in the world. 

But what makes this book especially notable are the perceptive 
chapters on the European intellectual background of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, the “Enlightenment” of the eighteenth 
century, the romantic culture of the national period, the realism 
of the late nineteenth century, the art of the mature machine age. 





63% x 92, cloth, 773 pages, 32 illustrations, 23 maps, $5.75 text 
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PLANTER MANAGEMENT AND CAPITALISM 
IN ANTE-BELLUM GEORGIA 


The Journal of Hugh Fraser Grant, Ricegrower 
Edited, with Introductory Chapters by 


ALBERT V. HOUSE 


Dr. House describes the Georgia rice coast from 1840 to 1860 and 
discusses every phase of rice plantation management. The journal 
and account book of a nineteenth-century Georgia plantation owner 
gives a detailed contemporary account of the operation of a planta- 
tion, its planting and harvesting records, the owner's purchases and 
credit facilities, his relations with his neighbors, and, of course, the 
weather. 


$4.75 


Columbia University Press . 2960 Broadway . N.Y. 27 
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Pardon and Amnesty 
Under Lincoln and Johnson 
By JONATHAN T. DORRIS with an introduction by James G. Randall 


The first study of the restoration of citizenship to individual Southerners. 
The Amnesty Papers in the National Archives have made it possible for 
Dr. Dorris to present here the only comprehensive picture of the confusion 
surrounding individuals of the Lost Cause who, as defeated enemies, were 
attempting to regain their civil rights. 460 pages. Ready, $7.50 


The Carolina Backcountry on 
the Eve of the Revolution 
By CHARLES WOODMASON Edited with an introduction by Richard J. Hooker 


The vivid, eye-witness account of life on the American colonial frontier 
by a master of colorful prose. 352 pages. November, $5.00 
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The Cane Sugar Industry in the 
South, 1753-1950 
J. CARLYLE SITTERSON 
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The Missouri Controversy 


1819-1821 
GLOVER MOORE 


$6.00 
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